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as all the relations in our lan uage 

are not only exceedin gly vague and 
ed, but ſo erroneous in many 
ful authority f 1 n all. | | 
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A complete account of t eee 
Pie is dy ever to be THY : 
We have no aceount of any king- 

dom in Europe deſerving. of that 
þ title. But, as only fach facts will 
; be here exhibited as may be de- 
den on, and no conjectures. ad- 
vanced but fic a as the reader is 15 
at liberty” either” to admit or: reject, 
the relations of - "Future © tr avellers 1 
muſt rather confift of additi6hal 
facts and more probablte' con ) _ 
than detections of Falfhood 0d GR te- 


futations of a an ideal hypotheſis, 18. 


IS VIII FORT. 518 
* Siberia, in the Hgnification now 
$ "legend, comprehends the hole 
tract of land under the dominign 
. of, che Ruſſians, from the Ouralian 


| © Mountains. 
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tained 1 by rivers, , the Don, the For 
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__— viii 1NTRODUCTION. 
„ a deſign of making a canal of com- 
* munication between the two rivers. 
? The other volok. f is beyond *Ticher- 
9 : din, between the Kolva and the 
\Petſchora, | By this diviſion the 
Whole chain of Ouralian mountains 
and all Siberia would be in Aﬀſia, ; 


| | Siberia i is caled by the Ruſſians 
. siber, and formerly "meant no 
| 3 than the inferior | regions 
* | about the ©b, . Which, uuider the 
[ | reign of Ivan Vafittievitth, | ecan n 
tributary | to the Ruſſian empire. 

This name Sibir Was entirely un- 

known to the Tartars about the 

Irtiſch; and the ancien reſidence 

.of Kutſchum Kan (cated commonly 

C by the Ruſſians Siber) Was e 
515 meim Iker. ä 
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"hk ee er du this . 


tive obtained a more exten ſive s- | 


nification, „ | 
it thoſe lands which Kutſchum Kan 


; poſſeſſed about the Irtiſch, the To- 
| bol, and the Tura. As the Ruſ- 


ſlans made ter progreſs, this 
name Was Siven Hkewiſe to a a larger 


tract of country; and, at length, to 


all the conqueſts of the Ruffians as 


| far as. the Eaſtern ocean. About 
the year 1863, Siberia was firſt 
added to the gue of the Kult an 
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Both the derivation, 550 6 _— 


F cation. of the word are entirely un- 
known. It cannot come from the 


| word Sever [the north] as 
| bz _ ſome 
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wy ſome authors have imagined, Sibip 
and Sever being very d 
words z but what fill more refutes 
the notion is, that Siberia lies not 
to the en but we _ Faſt: ine: 


Ras ik BGY Trois ef frog 
„ bs . f 1 
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The name moſt probably. was | 

7 2 


found in uſe amongſt the permians 
7 and Syrans; the latter of whom. 
. carried on their commerce about the 
inferior regions of. the Ob, A long. 
time before the country Was ſub⸗ 
dyed. by. the Ruſſians ; 3 from whom 
perhaps it found its way to them. 
Several of the names of places about 
the Gb and Solva, Which are evi- 


denn Hom the Syranian language, 
ſeem. to corroborate this conjecture. 
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| ; INTRODUCTION. „ Ws 
For inſtante; "this peopl e were the 
firſt who! gave the name Ob to that 
river before called Umar; and the 
regions dub its mouths they ſtyled 
* which ſi gnifies i in their lan- 
guage 7 the mouth : the 05. Ps 


bene, ir ce 
au pcbeine 5 10 bras well peo- 
Jy "100" Ruſſians, who bare 
therein towns, fo 
and 1 of various prop 
It nevertheleſs preſents but a v ö 
and deſert vie 7; ſince, by its ex 
tent, it is capable of armen, ſe- 
veral millions" more than it at 
preſent contains. The climate is 
cold, but the air pure and whole- 
ſome; bh its inhabitants in all pro- 
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* je provinces moſt rruitr 
grain, are thoſe of Tobolſk, 1 


A pood is 36 pounds Engliſh / 
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per pars of the. Lena, and the 
ſouth- eaſtern fide of 


: fea; as far as Nertſchinſk. 
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Cubbages, radithes; turnips, and 
 cnbutnbers, thrive + here tolerably | 
rolls but ſcarcely any other 
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greens. All experiments to bring 
fruit- trees to bear have hitherto 


been in vain: but there Ss 
reaſon to believe chat induſtry 
and patience may at length over- 
come the rudeneſs of the climate. 
| Cedar-n uts are here in great plenty 
about Tymen. and in the, diſtrict of 
Catharinenburg i in the nei ighbour- 
hogd of the river Iſſet, and ſo are 
wild cherries. A ſort of ſmall al- 
mond grows in the parts about the 
e IL ä 
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iv INTRODUCTION. | 
FOR in the neighbourhbdt of the 
 Kitrhucs; and in the governmeiit of. 
kurz are little apples, Hardy big-⸗ 
ger. than peiſs, though reſem ling? | 
our common ones in ſubſtance, _ 3 


> fie.” E 'Currabts and firaWbelites 


of ſeveral forts grow h here i n 40 gelt 


perfection as they do in our gr - 
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dens. | Herbs, as well. feind 3 
common, together with \ various Edi 


ble roots, are found every nee 
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that there a are no > bees 3 in all Siberta.” 
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8 Siberia is abundantly provided” 
| with iron, copper, and othet wide 
rals. The filver mines of Argun 

5 have been a long While famous; | 


and 3 in our times the much richer” 
7 *T 77 4 N I f x? 4 
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5 one : of d Kathran, on. the frontiers of 
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In Baniavl, the ut fm Important de 
hut, upwards of 400 pood of fine filver, and Fj 


from 11 to 15 pgod of gold, is ſmelted an- 
pually. In the year 1763, all the Siberian 


mines together yielded 330 pood of ſilver, 


(or 13,200 Ruſſian pounds) and ggo Ib, of, 


gold, ne Sarge Briefe, 5. 86. 


+ Notwithſtanding Kalm, 3 in his travels _ 
North America, ſpeaks; of the incredibly. 


large horns, of . ſome animal, which he calls. 
the Mosſerdeer, found ſometimes in North 
America, and, he adds, likewiſe in Ireland; 
this in Siberia is a natural production. The 
race of this animal he ſuppoſed was extinct. 

According to his opinion, it was a kind of elk, 
* much * than the common. Now 
E * * | Manu, | 
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The forelts are clk xcked Ker 
+ 7 ve ! TY, 2 
A variety of animals, form 


are not to be found in oth in re 
tries. Theſe ſupply the inhabitants 
With food and doaths; and at the 
; fame time furniſh. them with oom- 
mo ddities for an advantageous: trade. 
: Siberia may be conſidered as the na- 
di country of * Takes ales, 
80 and 


i W or as the. Ruſlan Kan pro- 
nounced it, Memot, ſeems to Mr. Kalm to 
| have been derived from Behemoth, which the 

| Arabians thought to be the largeſt animal in 

| the world. This people, coming into Tar- 
tary, finding there theſe relics of the Siberian 
animal, and obſerving that they were 'diſco- 
vered about rivers and i in fens, thought they 
could have belonged to no other animal than 
the tamous Behemoth, and thus the word was 
theneeforth received as a proper name. He 

nodes | ſuengthens 


| | INTRODUCTION: xvii 
and ermines, the ſkins of which are 


Hey 0 Weer. 85 back of wt part 


3 on 5K nov un Hans the expedi- 
tion to Kamtſchatka and the E. 
Ws are purchaſed by the Chine 
at 40 and 50 rubles the 1K1 
| po and cattle are in great kene, 
and cold at a low You > 
D. 115 rot *. 5 83 
1 rengrhens this 3 ho eg 8 thee 
C Mamut is not a Siberian word; for, accord- 
ing to Strahlenberg, the Oftiacks of the Ob 
call theſe bones kboſar, and the Tartars Dr. 
A new argument in favour. of. this opinion 
is, that many other Arabic words are met 
with in Siberia; namely, öaſar, arut, tarife 
 ( kaftan, bolvan, guba, tulpa, Sc. The word 
Behemoth might therefore probably come 
the ſame way into Tartary and Siberia, by 
which ſo many others were introduoed, that 
i to ſay, by the religion of Mohammed. 
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Firs Moſt of the vets 6nd 5 all | 

Brie of large and Imall H We 
ay therefore verituite to Arti thike 
Siberia is as” plertifuny ! provided 
Sith) bread, fleſh, and Hk, * 1 
country in he world. hes o 1 
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Of the FE rivers there are 
three which both for length and 
"breadth: have | few equals,” the Ob, 


11111974 


_ the Veniſei, and the ee Into 
each of theſe” is received another, " 
"not" müch inferior to elf, & The 
; Artiſch falls into the Ob, the Angara : 
umto the veniſei, and the Aldan into 
the Lena. Almoſt all the' rivers o of 
A Siberia diſembogue into.the Frozen ; 
ocean. Not one of all whoſe ſource y 
is in Siberia runs down to the coun 


tries 
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bees of the Molgbuls, Bucharians, 
"Ralmnues, aid Tartars z but, on the 
contrary; many of them which riſe 
in Mon galla, arid che country of the 
Kalmdet, ow Horthward through 
Siberia They are ſo commodiuris 
"for navigation; that's veſſel, might | 
80 through Peterſburg” td Selen- 
Einſkg were it hot fon on two ob- 

loks; one between tlie Hver I ſchuſ- 


ſovaia algnd the Tagil, and the # ano 
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between the Ket an Yeni ei; 
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the latter ol ab a bout 90 verſts and e 


5 former, not. ſo wide. Jt, is worth 
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JAL king, that all the rivers, which 
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l into the Frozen ocean, not wit 
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ſtanding they are ungommoniy a- 
..bundant i in fiſh, are entirely deſi 
tute of crabs. dum 0 
ares 1 8 The 
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| The old inhabitants of this coun- 
try are ſtill moſtly idolaters. They 
conſiſt of many nations, entirely 
- differing from each other in their 
manner of living, religion, language, 
and countenances. But in this they 
agree, that none of them follow 


agriculture, which is carried on by 
ſome Tartars, and ſuch as are oon 


verted to Cbriſtianity. 


A few of them breed \artle 7 and 

others follow hunting, which would 

have been profitable enou gh, had 

it been ſubjected at firſt to better 
regulations, and had the Ruſſian 
Promuiſcblenniti * been. more fpar- 
ing in their depredations. 


The word promuiſchlennle,” or promu- 
ebam, muſt be explained. On the diſ- 
3 covery 
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The primitive natiyes of Siberia | 


| may be divided into two kinds, viz. 
thoſe. whoſe race exiſts to this day,” 


covery and redatiion of Aber, Stent re- 
ports were made of its very valuable furs. 
This allufed vaſt numbers of looſe. people to 
fofm themſelves into bands, and run from 
Ruſſia to Siberia, partly on account of its 
advantageous commerce, and partly for the 
ſake of the chace. Theſe adventurers were 
called promuiſchlenniki, and became of great 
ſervice to the crown in making farther diſ- 
coveries, and extentling its conqueſts. But, 
| — to enrich themſelves in too 


ſhor ta time, they did the country irrepa- 


rable damage, by ſtripping whole regions of 
their beſt and moſt valuable animals, begin- 
ning in the north and driving them ſouthward 
into the Chineſe dominions. They enjoyed 
the protection of the crown, for which they 


Samlung Ruffiſcher geſabicbte, vi. p. 491. 
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gave the tithe of What they caught.” Mailer s 
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and thoſe that have died away and 
become extinct,” 


Ainding the ancient inhabitants 
of Siberia which exiſt no more, we 
reckon the Kara-Kitans and the 
Kirguiſes. | Of thoſe that fill flou- 
riſh the moſt remarkable are the 
Burattians, the T eleutans, the Jaku- . 
tans, the Tunguſians, the Samoiedes, 
the Voguls, Oſtiacs and _ Tartars, 
| WONG and Kalmucs. 


We e ſhall boi with the a 
Kitans; ; Who, though they did not 
actually dwell, as a nation, in * 
| beria, yet had a very intimate con- 
nexion and much intercourſe with 


on people of a ; and then. 
us” 2 Proceed 


* 
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proceed to the Burattians, Kalmucs, 

and ſome other nations; following 

the order in which the countries 
oo inhabit are ſituated. 
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Of the KaracKitaks. | 
THERE is a ftrange, tradition 
handed down among the Siberian 
Tartars, which affirms © the Ki- 
„ taians (whom the Europeans call 
„ Chineſe) to have reſided in former 
* times about the ſuperior regions 
4 of the Irtiſch, and that they re- 
ce tired from thence through fear of 
te the miſ-ſhapen fouſts which ap- 
“ peared to them to be horns.” Ne- 
vertheleſs it is certain that theſe 
Kitaians are not the Chineſe, but 
the inhabitants of the country of 
Kara-Kitai, a people ſufficiently 
12 . known 


* _ 


IN-TRODUCTION. xxv 
known in the Oriental Hiſtory, Se- 
veral writers, both ancient and 

: modern, make mention of them ; 

but ſo obſcurely, that it is difficult 
from them to aſcertain the true 
frontiers of their country. This 
obſcurity has cauſed ſome writers to 
place this Kara-Katai wrong, and f 


others to doubt whether ſuch a 
y country did. in reality ever exiſt, 
8 Abulgaſi, the Tartarian hiſtorian, 
- takes them to be the black Indians, 
f founding his opinion on the appel- 
— lation Kara-Kitai, 1, e. Black Kitai, . 
2 The French tranflator of Abulgaſi 
ſe thinks himſelf nearer the truth by 
at making Kara-Kitai the kingdom of 
of Ava. But they ſeem both in the 
ly wrong; and perhaps the following 


03 _ facts 


xxvi : INTRODUCTION. | 
facts may lead to a juſter idea of 
this people, and the fituation of | 


their country. 


A barbarous nation called Kitan, 


the antient inhabitants of the coun- 


try Leao-tong, in the tenth centyry 


made themſelves maſters of all the 


regions between Kaſchkar and Ko- 


rea, and many of the northern pro- 


vinces of China. Here they founded 
the dinaſty of Leao. The deſcen- 
dants of this family held the go- 
vernment till the year 11714, when 
the Nutſchen, another nation of 
barbarians, reſiding beyond Korea, 
broke out in rebellion, ſubdued 
theſe Kitans, and founded a new 


dynaſty, | called Kin, 
Jelutaſch, 


| INTRODUCT 10 N. xxvi 
Jelutaſch, the printe of the fa- 
mily of Leao, driven away by the | 
Kin, fled weſtwards, traverſed ſeve-- 
ral countries, and ſubdued them as 
far as the Caſpian ſea ; whereupon 
his followers proclaimed him king. 
In the year 11 24 he took up his 
reſidence to the weſt of Kaſchkar, 
in a place called in the Chineſe. an- 
nals Uſe-Uaoltu*, and here founded 
a new empire of the Kitans, which, 

to diſtinguiſh them from the eaſtern 
Kitans who remained in Leaa-tong, 5 
under the yoke of the Kins, were 
called the weſtern and /ack Kitans. | 
The laſt khan of theſe. weſtern Ki- 


* Uaoltu has the ſame fignification with 
the Mongolian word ortu [the hord], and im- 
plies a main camp. 
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tans was Gaur-khan, or Gur-khan , 
ſo highly renowned in the hiftory 
of the Tartars, who received the 
Naimanian prince Kutſchluk, that 


had been driven from his dominions 
by Tſchingis-khan, and gave him 


his daughter in marriage. This 
prince repaid his favours with in- 
gratitude, and deprived him of the 
throne. 


All theſe countries which were 
ſubdued by the weſtern Kitans, 
from Turfan to Kaſchkar, as far as 


In the Arabic and Perfian languages, 
Gaur-khan fignifies an unfaithful prince. 
Hence the Caffars or Hottentots took their 
name; as alſo did the Gayrs or ancient Per- 
fians, | | 


the 


** 


INTRODUCTION. © Xxix 
the rivers Ob, Irtiſn, Gihon * and 
Sihon t, were called K. ara-Kitai. 
Kitai, from their conquerors 3 and 
Kara, not on account of the inha- 
bitants being of a black colour, but 
becauſe they were obliged to pay 2 
tribute to their conquerors; alſo 
to diſtinguiſh it from the antient 
Kitai, namely, the northern pro- 
vinces of China, over which the 
Kitans had formerly reigned f. 

From 


* Arab. Diajbun ; ; the ancient Oxus. in 
- the Tartarian, Amoudarja. 3 


+ Jaxartes. Tartarian, Sirt. The ſource 
of this river is under 40 degrees 10 minutes 
latitude, and 36 degrees 30 minutes longi- 
tude, weſtwards from Pekin. 


+ The names of cblours very frequently 
bear a metaphorical fignification among the 
Afiatic 


| 
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From all theſe inquiries it ap- 
pears that this. people are thoſe Ki- 


Afiatic nations. The Ruſſians in Siberia call 
the Telengutes, white Kalmucs, and the Eluts 
or Uirats the black Kalmucs. So Ruſſia was 
formerly divided into Black, White, and Red 
Ruſſia. The Ruſſian tzar was ſtyled Bieloi 
tzar, the White tzar. The Chineſe monarch 
Altan-khan, of the family of Kin, is ſo called 
according to Abulgafi, from the Mongolian 
and Tartarian word altan or altyn, which fig- 
nifies gold, as kin in the Chineſe language de- 
notes the ſame metal. The hord of the great 
Batu, about the Volga, is called the Golden 
Bord. The Kalmucs call the firſt month in 
the year Tzagan ſara, the white, which means 
the ſoyful month. Every one knows the 
names of the White, Black, and Red ſeas. 
The reaſons of theſe denominations are dif- 
ferent, and therefore the names of the co- 
lours may be taken in different ſignifications. 
D'Herbelot, article Genghiz-khan, gives 
another derivation of the name Kara-Kitai, 
becauſe the country is full of thick woods. 
But this does not appear to be well founded. 


tans, 
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tans, who, according to the tradi- 
tions of the Tartars of Tobolſk, for- 
merly ſettled in the ſuperior regions 
of the rivers Irtiſh and Ob. That 
is to ſay, theſe Chineſe were the 
Kara-Kitans, or the Kitans reſiding 
at firſt in Leao - tong, but afterwards. 
driven out by the Kins, 


The name Kitai u, - which the 
Ruſſians, Tartars and Turks give to | 
Chjna, aroſe from theſe Kitans who 
reigned over a large part of the 
northern China; and it was not 
before the tenth century that this 


* Called Cathay by Milton and ſeveral - 
other of our Engliſh writers. Katay is the | 
name of a part of Tartary in Rubruquis, 

who travelled over theſe parts in the middle 

of the thirteenth century. 


denomi- 
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denomination of China was known. 


In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Tſchingis-khan ſubdued the 
Kara-Kitans, and added their lands 
to his territory. The name of 
Kara-Kitai fell-by degrees from: that 


time into diſuſe, except by a few 


hiſtorians and Travellers, who re- 
tained it through ignorance *. 


* Garber relates that there exiſt at this 


day, in the weſtern regions of the Caſpian ſea, 


Chaitaki and Kara-Chaitaki ; but it is not 


known whether or not they be the deſcen- 
dants of our Kara-Kitans, and were tranſ- 


planted there perhaps by ſome. accident: 


8 E C- 
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1 T' ſeems not to be doubted that 
the antient Mon gouls, who firſt be- 
came known by the conqueſts of SE, 


"Tſchingis-khan, were the real * 
e of the Ka am 


4 
* 


Tihingis-khan was at firſt no 
more than a petty ſovereign. His 
father had been before him only 
the head of a Mongolian hord , and 
Was forced. to pay tribute to | the 
Kins. 


Hiſtoire de Gentchiſcan du Pere Gaubil, 
P · I. FE | ; 7 | : 
Fs EEE 
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On the death of his father he 
found himſelf in a very precarious 
ſituation ; and was at length obliged, 
as it ſeems, by a rebellion of the 
_ greateſt part of his ſubjects. againſt | 

him, to fly his country, and live 
on the bounty of Togrul, the chief 
over the en hords *. 


' He begin his conteſts at forty 
years of ages. and having * 


Tf ne Abulgaſi, p. _ & ſeqq. p. hs 
Gaubil, p. 10. coll, cum Marco Paoli, lib. I. 
cap. 52, p. 44. Abulgaſi, p- 117, calls him 
Tairel; and Gaubil, Toli, In the Chineſe an- 
nals he is called Unx-than, becauſe the em- 
peror of China gave him the title of Lang 
[Regulus], on account of ſome important ſer- 
vice he had done him. | 


* 


all 
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all the Turkiſh Tartarian nations, 
he attacked 'his former. ſovereign 5 
Altan-khan, vanquiſhed him, and 
obtained from day to day new vic- 
tories; till, at length, he became 
maſter of the greateſt part of Aſia, 
from the Eaſtern ocean to the 
weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian ſea. 


The Mongouls are not ſo well 
known in Europe and the weſtern 
parts of Aſia under that name as 
that of Tariars, And this althou gh 
Tſchingis-Kkhan was a Mongoul and 
not a Tartar ; and although 1t was 
dy the Mongouls he made all his 
conqueſts ; this change of names 
appears to be as old as the mo- 
narchy of the Mongouls, though 

it 
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it is a thing they hate much, and 
carinot endure to be called 'Tartars®*; 
- *Perhaps this denomination roſe 
from the Chineſe, who call all 


neighbouring nations, living without 
their great wall, Tata. Add to this, 
that the Mongouls in the hiſtory of 


their family reigning in China, in 


the Chineſe annals, go always under 


the name of Ta-dfi +. There might 
alſo poſſibly be more Tartars, pro- 


perly fo called, than Mongouls in 


the army of Tſchingis. khan. It is 
afferted that Ogotai, the ſucoeſſor of 
Tſchingis, had ar _ of more 


* N c. xviii. p- 8 3 35. 
+ Gaubil, Hiſt. de ——_ pe 2. 20. 2 „ 


70. 


than 
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than a million and an half. Not 
more than the tenth part of this 
immenſe army could be Mon- 


gouls. 


The territory of the old Mon- 
gouls muſt have been nearly the 
ſame as that occupied at preſent by 
their deſcendants, and eſpecially 
thoſe called the Kalkas Mongouls. 
Rubruquis tells us t, that the ge- a 
nuine native country of the Mongouls, | 
and the main camp of Tſchin gis- 
khan, was called Mancberule; or, as 

he has it in another place f, Onam 


* Gaubil, P+ 90. 
+ Rubruquis, cap. xix. p. 57 
4 2 xxxi. p · 65. 


Vol. I 


d Cherule, 


xxxvili INTRODUCTION: 
Cherule. Nobody. has hitherto been 
able to underſtand this word. Vet 
it is nothing more than a mutilated 
compound of the names of the 
two rivers Onon and Kurulun*. 
The Chineſe” hiſtory. plainly. and 
directly aſſerts that the countries 
about theſe rivers were the true 
ſeats of the Mongouls. Tſchingis- 
khan himſelf was born in a Place 


| contiguous.to the Onon. The firſt 
wars he waged, were againff the 
neighbouring princes reigning about 

the rivers Onon, * and Ku- 
rulun. 


* Which Gaubil calls Kerlotts | 
| Gaubil calls it Tula. i 
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The town Holim é muſt have 
likewiſe been in theſe regions, on 
the other ſide: of the Orchon: 


We have now therefore in ſome 
meaſure ſettled the frontiers of the 
old Mongouls to the weſt, north, 
and eaſt; but we cannot e 
ſo exactly how far they extended 

to the ſouth. That they occupied 
a part of the deſart Gobi is evidently 
apparent from the Chineſe hiſtory 
of the reigning family of the N 


* 
— 


> Which D' Anville dls Kan Mani _ 
other writers Kara-Karom; and which he 
places © in the miſt of the immenſe ſandy 
deſart Gobi [in Chineſe —_— about 44” 

N. Lat. 


d 2 gouls, 
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gouls, where this ſandy deſart is 
expreſsly called their native country. 
Tichingis-khan, refuſing to pay tri- 
bute to the family of the Kins, im- 


mediately retired northward and en- 


camped along the river Kerlon. 


Whether the Mongouls inhabited 


the countries neareſt the Chineſe 


wall, is a different queſtion. 

It is certain that Tſchingis-Kkhan 
attacked his ſovereign in his own 
country in the beginning of his re- 
bellion. He ſcaled the wall, and con- 
quered the towns ſituated near the 
wall called Tai-tong, in the pro- 
vince of Schanſi, and Suen-hoa in 

4 7 : oy **Pet- 


performed had he not before been 
maſter of the regions lying betweeu 
the deſart and the wall. However, 
this is no proof that the Mongouls 
had dwelt hitherto in the re- 
gions contiguous to the wall of 
China. It ſeems more probable, 
that Tſchingis had ſubdued thoſe 
countries. This opinion is ſup- 


ported by his ſimilar expeditions on 


other ſides: for he diſpatched ſe- 
veral parties at one and the ſame 
time to attack China on different 
ſides, and in thoſe regions which the 
Mongouls certainly never inhabited. 
This, at leaſt, cannot be called in 


* Gaubil, Hiſt. des Mongoux, p. 15, 16. 
X ſeqq- 


d 3 doubt, 
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Petcheli*. This he could not have 


OG} 1NnrTropucmph, | 
A doubt, that the Mongouls, before 
they attacked China, had already 


3 ſubdued all the different branches of 

zz - Tartars, and he could therefore meet 

4 with no impediment on their part 
ta his expedition againſt China, 


. 
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O the BURATS.. 
THE BvrArts are deſcendants of 
the antient Mongouls, and conſe- 
quently btethren of the modern. 
This is manifeſt from the vicihity 
of theſe two nations and the reſem- 
blatice of their language. But they 
clafs themſelves rather among the 
Kalmucs than the Mongouls *. 
| Olot 


| * This is by no means however a contra- 
_ dition. The Mongouls and the Kalmucs 
were doubtleſs once one nation. This is 
evident partly by the ſimilitude of the lan- 
guage of both nations; and partly that at this 
d 4 day 
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Olot and Burat, they ſay, were 
two brothers, who had a grievous 
quarrel about a mare. They 
fought, and Burat was forced to 
retire with his followers. 


At preſent this people inhabit the 
territories about the Baikal ſea, and 
along the rivers Angara and Lena, 
They extend, in a direction from 
Weſt to Eaſt, from the Udinſkoi Oſ- 
trog as far as the town Nertſchinſk. 
The Burats that inhabit the Nor- 
thern regions of the Baikal, con- 


day a tribe of Ujrats [Olots, or Kalmucs] 
exiſt in Mongalia, whom the European miſ- 
ſionaries place about the Hoang, beyond the 
country of Ortuſs. 


trary 


xv 
trary to the cuſtom of the other 
tribes of the Mongouls and Kal- 
mucs, conſtruct their wooden huts 
in a ſexangular form, and all of 
them after one model. They how- 
ever ſtill retain their old Mongolian 
huts of felt, which are eaſily tranſ- 
ported from place to place. And 
hence we may conclude that they 
are ſtrangers in theſe parts. 
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In the midſt of the Baikal ſea 
is ſituated the iſle of Olchon. Here, 
on the ſummit of a high mountain, 
is ſaid to be-a great trivet, with a 
large kettle-dram placed upon it. 
This circumſtance has led ſeveral 
to conclude, that Tſchin gis-khan 
puſhed his conqueſts as far as this 

; | place. 


Xlvi INTRODUC TION, * | 
place. Rubruquis * aſſerts, that 
this conqueror was by N profeſſion a 

"ſmith ; and Abulgali f gives us this 
ſtrange relation. + The Mongouls,” 
ſays he, © baving ſunk into oblivion 
% for four hundred years, appeared 
again at the working of an iron 
. mountain; and this event gave 
«rife to an annual feſtival, whereon 
& they heat an iron red hot, on 
„ which the khan gives the firſt 
&< ſtroke ; and, after him, every chief 
«of the Mongolian tribes,” By 
comparing theſe two relations to- 
gether we are able to find out from 
whence the tale that Tſchingis-k han 
was a hnub took its origin. The 
* Cap. xix. 


4 Part II. chap. v. 
| : circums= 


INFRODUETION. Alvi 
cixcymſtance of the feſtival is true; 
and the invention of the art of 
ſmelting iron in the mountains Ir- 
gonekon gave occaſion to it“. All 
the reſt is a mere fable. 


It is commonly ſaid, that this 
mountain is ſituated ſomewhere in 
the dominions of the Elutian Kon- 
taiſcha. But no perſon has hitherto 
pretended to mark it out with any 
preciſion. It ſhould ſeem more 
' probable that its ſituation is in the 
neighbourhood of the.river Argun, 
where we find ſilver, copper, and 
iron: for, notwithſtanding the word 
Irgon does not ſignify copper in the 


Petit de la Croix, Hiſtoire de Gengis- 
chan, lib. i. cap. 1. p. 8. 


modern 
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modern Mongolian language, yet it 
denotes that metal in the languages 
of the Syrans, Permians, Votiacs, 
and Tſcheremiſſes, | 


8E C- 
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Of the KALMUCs.. 


_ VIRAT is the primitive name 
of the Kalmucs, and ſo their proge- 
nitors are called by Abulgaſi *. The 
Tartars of Katſchinſk, Kraſnoyarſk, 
Kuſnetz, and the Sagaians, ] know the 
modern Kalmucs by no other name. 
Nay, this appellation is preſerved 
among themſelves to this very day, 
with only a ſmall alteration: for 
they call themſelves Oëlots. 


_ Abulgaſi, p. 112 & 198. 
The 
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The - Chineſe miſſionaries ſtyle 
them Eluts*. This is the general 
name of the nation. Torgo-ut 
[Torgot], Dſongar [Sengor], and 
Choſchot, are only different branches 
of the Kalmucs; Ruff. Kalmak and 
Kalmyk., k his | name was given them 
f from a kind of caps which theſe Eluts 
wore, called in the Tartarian lan- 
i guage Kalbak. I he circumjacent 
Mohammedan Tartars who uſe tur- 
bans, and differ from them entirely 
on the ſcore of religion, language, 
manners, and way of life, and 
moreover wage an eternal war w ith 
them, gave this name to them as 
an opprobrious appellation. 


Du Halde, tom. IV. p. 6. 
This 


1 


2 
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This at ol naming. : 2. na- 
tion from a certain outward; cha- 
raceriſtic ſign, is not only common 
to the. Tartars, but to, many, other 
people of Siberia, The Koraiks, 
living. along the Pentſchinian gulf, 
call the Ruſſians Milgetong, i. e. 
Firemen. The fame, people. call 
the Tſchuktſches. Mainetong,, i. & 
Cauragecus men, and the Kamtſcha- 
dales, Kantſcbadal, i. e... Neofye 20b0 
live at. the urmape. extremity. or end. 
Fram this name Konſſebadal, the 
Ruſſians afterwards formed Kamt= 
n and Karatſchatk a, 


In like Manner 5 Mbp | 
Taxtars, oft the. Sunian tout called all 
the 
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the Turkumans, and afterwards all 


the Perſians likewiſe, K/i/ba/ch, i. e. 
Red-heads. The reaſon of this de- 
nomination was as follows. The 


| Perſians affiſted the Scheik Sofi (the 


founder of the reigning family in 
Perſia, which lately became extinct) 
in his wars. For this ſervice that 
monarch permitted them to wear 
for ever caps of red velvet, ſuch as 
he uſed to wear himſelf. The Tar- 
tars of Buchani and Chiva call the 
Mankattes, a people of the ſame 
religion with themſelves, Karakat- 
paks, i. e. Black-caps. ; 


1f, with Abulgaſi, we divide the 
whole Turkiſh nation into two great 
branches, that of the Tartars, and 
N that 


& 
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that of the Mongouls, the Uirats 
muſt be reckoned with the latter. 
Indeed they reſemble their nei igh- 
bours the Mongouls in counte- 
nance, living, manners, cuſtoms, 
and religion; and muſt hive been 
| ſeparated only by political diffenti- 
ons. The affinity of the three na- 
tions, Mongouls, Kalmucs, and Bu- 
rats, may be ſeen by the affinity of 
their languages. | 


| | Mongouls. Burats. Kalmucs. 
God. Burchan. Burchan. Burchan#. 
One. Nege. Nege. f Nege. 
Two. Chour. Koir. Chojur. 
Three. Gurba. Gurban. Gurba. 
Four. Durba. Derbyn. Darbo. 


* Likewiſe Sajat/chi, i. e. The Creator. 
VoL. I. OR Five. 


ls 
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Five, Tabu. Tabun. Tabu. 
Six. Dſurga. Dſergon. Surga. 
Seven. Dolo.  Dolbn. Dolo. | 
Eight. Naima. Najaman. Naima. 
Nine. Juſſu. Jihun. Jeſſu. 
Ten. Arban. Arban. Arba. 
100. Dſo. Dſon. Dzo. 
1000. Minga. Mingan. Mingan. 


The Uirats lived formerly about 
the eight rivers, which, according to 
Abulgaſi*, take their riſe in the 
Eaſtern regions of Mongolia, and 
at length concur in one large river 
Ikar, or Ikran Muran 7. At firſt 
ſight a perſon might be led to ima- 


* Abulgaſi, p. 113. 
+ Muran, in the Mongolian language, fig- 
nifies a large fream. | 


gine 
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gine that this Ikar was the ſame 
ſtream that is called by the Ruſſians 
at its ſource Onon, in the middle of 
its courſe Skilka, and thence to its 
mouth Amur. Abulgaſi ſeems to 
lead us to this opinion. For, if 
theſe eight before- mentioned rivers 
take their riſe in the countries in- 
habited by the Mongouls, one 
ſhould think that the Ikran itſelf 
flowed through the parts belonging 
to the Mongouls. Abulgaſi ſays 
likewiſe * that the Ikran falls into 
the ocean. Now, if we find no 
other river in the country of the 
Mongouls that diſcharges itſelf into 
the ocean, the Ikran ſurely muſt be 


* Abulgaſi, p. 106. 


E 2 
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the Onon. The laſt argument is, 
that the ſame author affirms * that 


ſome Tartars ſettled about the Ikran. 
But theſe Tartars nevertheleſs pro- 


bably lived near the ocean. For 
when they rebelled againſt Altan- 
khan, the emperor of the family 
of Kin, the rendezvous of the Mon- 
gouls who came to affiſt the empe- 
ror was on the Onon, and there the 


Tartars loſt a battle 7: The Tartars 
however did not all live in one 
place; but ſome about the Onon, 


ſome about the ſuperior regions of 


the Hoang- ho, and ſome in various 


other places. It is impoſſible there- 


* Abulgaſi, p. 105. 

+ Gaubil, Hiſtoire de la dynaſtie des Mon- 
goux, p. 4. 5 
2 . fore 
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fore to decide by this account whe- 
ther the,Ikran ſignifies the Onon or 
the Hoang-ho. The Mongouls lived 
likewiſe on both fides of the great 
ſandy deſart Gobi; ſeveral of them 
conſequently nearer to the Onon, 
and ſome nearer to the great Chi- 
neſe wall, and the upper regions of 
the Hoang-ho: which places _ 
inhabit to this very day. 


The Onon bears different names, 
according to the territory it runs 
through. The Ruſſians call it Amur; 
the Tunguſians, Schilkir; the Chi- 
neſe, Helong - Kjang, i. e. The river 
of Dragons ; and the Mandſhoures, 
Sagalin-Ula, 7he Black river. This 
Jaſt denomination perhaps led ſome 

„ writers 
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writers to imagine that the Ikar, or 
Ikran-Muran of Abulgaſi, were the 
ſame that Marco Paolo calls Kara- 
Muran, and that both were the Ikar 
of Abulgaſi, Were we to allow 
this Kara-Muran and the Ikar of 
Abulgaſi to be one and the ſame 
river, yet they are not the Amur. 
Marco Paolo mentions ſuch things 
of his Kara-Muran as are impoſſible 
to be reconciled with the Amur, He 
ſays *, along that river are built 
many towns that carry on a conſi- 
derable trade ; and about its mouths 
is the fleet of the great khan, con- 
fiſting of 15,000 veſſels. Now 
both theſe circumſtances are falſe 


* Marco Paolo, lib. ii, cap. 31. 52. 


reſpecting 
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reſpecting the Amur; but may be 
ſaid with ſome abatement of the 
Hoang-ho. 


If we add to theſe accounts 
the relation in Abulgaſi *, that Ugu- 
dai, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Tſchin- 
gis-Khan, made an irruption into 
Kitai, and laid ſiege to a town on 
the ſhore of the Kara-Muran; then 
it follows, that, as Kitai is the 
northern part of China, the Kara- 
Muran muſt neceſſarily be the 
Hoang; which agrees likewiſe with 
the expeditions of the Ogotai, who 
carried on no wars but in the 
northern China f. 

by Abulgaf, p- 357» 

I That Abulgaſi calls one river by two 


Raumes, Ikar and Kara-Muran, affords no proof 
e 4 againſt 
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| That the Kara-Muran of Marca 


Paolo is the Hoang-ho, ſeems to 


need no farther proof. Father | 
Gaubil, who knew China. as tho- 
roughly as bis native country, and 


againſt our opinion. He collected his . 


nicle from a number of Mongolian and Per- 


ſian writers, whom he found to give ta 
names to one thing, and took no trouble to in- 

quire more minutely 1 into the matter. N athing n 
is more common than fer two nations to call 


the ſame river or place by different names. 


It happens even to a ſingle nation, For ip- 
ſtance, the Chineſe, at different times, and in 
different fituations, give various names to 
their towns, provinces, &c. obſcuring their 
hiſtory by that means to ſuch a degree, that 
it is impoſſible for the moſt attentive reader 


to purſue it regularly without a regiſter of 


theſe different denominations. Pere Gaubil's 
hiſtory of the Mongolian, dynaſties affords 
952 ny, proofs of this en 


wha 


INTRODUGTION: Ix 
who deſerves more credit in this 
matter than all the writers before 
him, mentions, in three ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of his book #*, that the Kara- 
Muran of Marco Paolo is the Hoang 
ho. Even the names Kara-Muran 
and Hoang-ho both ſignify a turbid 
muddy river; the former in the 
Mon golian, and the latter in the 
Chineſe language. And all tra- 
vellers affirm the Hoang-ho to be 
in reality of un a quality. 


Admitting it then for a fact, t that 
the Kara-Muran and the Ikar-Muran 
are the ſame river; it cannot be 


the Amur, but the Hoang-ho. 


es Cnbi, 5. 63-339. nnd 286. 
| ; | The 
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Ĩbhe diſtinguiſhing characters ad- 
duced in favour of the Argun are 
equally applicable, indeed more ſo, 
to the Hoang-ho. This latter river 
diſcharges itſelf likewiſe into the 
ocean. The eight rivers which, 
according to Abulgaſi, take their 
riſe in the territories of the Mon- 
gouls, are eaſtward with reſpect to 
the weſtern Mongolian dominions, 
notwithſtanding they fall into the 
Hoang-ho. The other aſſertion of 
Abulgaſi, that a part of the Tartars 
ſettled about the Ikar, and that the 
auxiliaries of the Mongouls afſem- 
ble about the Onon in order to 
carry on from thence the war againſt 
the rebellious Tar tars, may be eaſily 
| reconciled 


INTRODUCTION. Ikilt 
"reconciled with the Hoang-ho, by 
only remembering what was men- 
tioned above, that the Tartars fixed 
not in one particular place, but in- 
habited ſeveral. 

Theſe conjectures receive a very 
great ſupport from the later accounts 
of the miſſionaries in China, who 
place the Uirats juſt about the Ho- 
ang-ho, beyond Ortus. Theſe Uirats | 
are, as was before obſerved, the 
fore-fathers of the modern Kalmucs, 
who retired farther to the weſt. By 
the general map in the Chineſe 
Atlas, we find the Tumets ſome- 
what farther to the eaſt than the 
Virats, Theſe Tumets, according 
es to 


xiv INTRODUCTION, | 

to the Hiſtory of Abulgaſi u, are 
deſcendants of the Uirats, and 
therefore people of the ſame origin, 
For both are ſprung from the Mon- 
gouls : not from thoſe that inhabited 
the regions beyond the vaſt ſandy 
defert about the river Selenga, Or- 
chon, Tola, Kurulun, &c. who were 
otherwiſe called Kalkas; but from 
thoſe who encamp between the de- 
fert and the Chineſe wall, over the 
provinces Schanſi and Petſcheli, and 
who, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
former, are called the Yellow Mon- 
_ gouls, or only Mongouls, without 
any addition. According to the 


8 Abulgaf, p. 114. 
| . 
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miſſionaries u, the whole number 
of theſe Mongouls, living under 
the Chineſe ſceptre, is compre- 
hended within 49 ſtandards, 


+ Du Halde, tom. iy. p. 71. 
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Ixvi INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION VI. 
Of the TSONGARES. 
THESE inhabitants of the regions 
from north to ſouth between Siberia 
and the greater and leſſer Bucharia, 


and from eaſt to weſt from the 
Altaian mountains to the Kalkas 


 Mongouls, are a branch of the 
Uirats, and are governed by 


their own independent ſovereigns. 
They extend weſtward to the re- 
gions along the river Ili, which 


flows into a lake among the Altaian 


mountains on the frontiers of Tur- 


keſtan # 


* ER Obſervations Mathematiques, 
tom. I. p. 14%. Paris, 1729, 4to. Du Halde, 
— tom. 


1 
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This nation, once i formidable 
to the Chineſe, has been either de- 


ſtroyed or diſperſed ſince the year 
1757. by their own civil diſſen- Oh 


tions and the intrigues « of the Chi- 
neſe. Their country is now a de- 


lart, 3 


But let us reſume our firſt in- 
quiry, and endeavour to fix the 
time when they came firſt from the 


tom. iv. p. 54. Abulgaſi, p. 65. Souciet 


places the weſtern ſituation of the mountain 


Altai in 46 degrees 20 minutes latitude, and 


20 degrees 20 minutes longitude weſt of 
Pekin. The fituation of the lake Palkaſi, 
into which the river Ili is ſaid to diſcharge it- 


ſelf, he fixes in 46 degrees 50 minutes latitude, 
and 37 degrees 4⁰ minutes TI to ths 


mr of Pekin. 
frontiers 


ii 1NTRODUCTION: 
frontiers of China into the deſert 
and about the ni. : 


11 ſeems highly probable that it 
be under the great revolu- 
tion effected by Tſchingis-khan, 
when the principal part of the na- 
tions he ſubdued were totally exter- 
minated to make room for the con- 
querors *. 


The Khans of the Kalmucs, and 


Wb others of their hielte, de- 


* This may be fon from the ixth part of 
' Abulgaſi's hiſtory, where we meet with na- 
tions dwelling near the Caſpian ſea about the 
Oxus and the Iaxartes, or in the Kapſchak 


regions, Perſia, Bagdat, &c. which people 


lived before the inroads of Tichingis-khan 
in Mongalia, and were even Mongouls. 


ſcended 


RIOT ».- ) « 
1 ; Py "Oo . 
| DV, G Ion. p 5 


foended-in.adireft line from Thing 
gis Khan. At leaſt Kaldan ¶ Haſchtu- 
A as Du Halde always, calls 
him], hö ſubdued the Mongouls, 
and was birnſelf1 defeated afterwards ; 
in a war againſt the Chineſe em- | 
peror, claimed his deſcent. from 
ITſchingis. The Mohammedan Tar- 
tars diſpute this honour with their 
enemies the Eluts; but the latter 
have greater probability on their 
fide. For this we know from the 
| Chineſe hiſtory, that Mangho, the 
ſon of Tolei, uſurped the Mongolian 
throne, contrary to the regulation 
of Ogotai-Khan *. This irregular. 
me difguſted feversl Prins ces 


hs + Pere: Gaubil, Hiſt. de h dypaltie des 
of 


Mongoux, P. * 106. 112. 
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of the family of " Ogotai;:who op- 
poſed him, but ſo in ineffectually; that 
they were exiled by Marigho, either 
to 'BijeÞbalig, or about the region of 
| the Irtiſch. Of theſe exiled princes, 
— eſpecially deſerves to be no- 
. ticed, namely, Haitu, who founded 
8 1 „ conſiderable ſtate in the country 
of Almali g. This prince, having 
perſuaded the chiefs of all the 
neighbouring tribes, as well as thoſe 

Who were encamped eaſtwards. and 

northwards from the Altaian moun- 

1 tains, to become of his party, carried 

on a war of more than 30 years 

| againſt the two Chineſe' Khans, Hu- 

Pilai and Timur. We avoid making 
here a large digreſſion to fix the 


true ſituation of. iſchbalig and 
Al- 


* 
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niſhed into 12 country of the Don- 


4 198 =, 141 


garian K. cs, where they raiſed 


11 


their troops in the wal a againſt the 


er 77 H 


Chineſe. From theſe reſearches we 


4 III 14 


find that the Diongarian, F ona 
thinking 8 themſelves deſcen ants of 


* MED. 919 188 
Tſchin gis-khap . muſt derive their 


| 4 FUSHAPEL SEALANTS noi 


* Gatva, pb & 126, flog; this Biſch- 
hd lay to the gorth of Turfan, and Almalig 
to the weſt of f Biſehbalig. It ſeems that the 
tract of land, ar preſent called the' Leffer Bü- 
caria, was ſtiled ĩtr antlent times/Kaſchgar ati 
Almalig. He adds, that Almalig was exouded 
with Mohammedans. The Leſſer Bucharia, 
Turfan, and Chamul; were already Moham- 
medans Before Tichingis-khan ; „ and no Mo- 
hammedans are to be met with in the envi- 
rons of theſe ue, to che fen fall and 
bay, EE | 


E 1 


* 
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| genealogy | from theſe exiled} * 
of the family of Ochotai. Gaubil 


8 a 


| and Souciet are miſtaken } in derivin 8 
the Kalkas princes from "Fchingis- 


F 27 2 


Khan, and the Elutian princes rom 


fg! $5 


Timur. Du Halde * makes the fa 
mily of the Elutian khan Kaldan to 


441 


be deſcended. as well from Timur 
as from T Tſchingis-khan ; and this 
by taking it for granted that Timur 
Was of the farnily -of Tichingis. 
Thus far i is certain, that both Tſchin- 
gis-Khan and Timur-Bek had ane 
mn B anceſtor in Taumenah- 


* 39 * f F 
9 1 > ? - _— 


= „Tom! iv. . 31. . 

'o This Tumenak had two u, _ * 
| Fadchul [Abulgaſi, p. 152 & 399, calls 
* them Kabull and Katzuli}, the former of 
ham was the great grand father of Tſchin- 

3 : 
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gis; and the latter the ſeventh great grand- 
father of Timur. [D'Herbelot, artic. Gen- 


ghis-Khan ]. We find by the Chineſe annals, 
that Timur, married a princeſs of the family 
of the laſt Mongolian emperor of China 


Schunti. [Gaubil, p. 271.] This relation be- 


ing true, Schunti muſt either not. have been 
emperor of China; or Timur, not having yet 
uſurped the ſovereignty, was accordingly of 
no authority. For Schunti fled to Tartary in 
the year 1368; and the reign of Tſchingis 
| laſted 35 years, he died in 1495+ , [Gaubil, p. 


316, com. with Abulgafi, P- 40g. ] But it ſeems | 


that Timur married-the daughter of Schunti 
after the death of her father, in onder to get 


2 pretext for attacking China, and wreſting it 


out of the hands of the founder of the x new 
* of Ming: 
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of 4 1 REL610N PY the KaLaivos 
and MonoouLs.. | 


- FORMERLY both the Kalmucs 
and Mongouls profeſſed the religion 
of the Schamans. This they after- 
wards changed for th at of | Tibet 
and Tungut, or the retighan, of Da- 
lai Lama, | 


+ * V : 


f m the interior regions of the 
eaſt, three religions prevail; which 
mult be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. Theſe are the Scha- 

mane, the 2 and the reli- 
| gion 


— 
LY 


© INTRODVGTION- IA 
mans is the oldeſt religion in India 
of which we have any account. 
It is mentioned by Strabo, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Porphyry. The 
firſt of whom calls them | Germa- 
nians; the ſecond Sarmanians, and 
the third Samanians, Its followers . 
cultivated philoſophy ; and the 
Brahmans ' themſelves confeſs. that 
they are indebted to them * . 
ſcience: and they read the writin writings 
of theſe Schamans juſt as we read 
the Greek and Latin authors. Vet 
the Brahmans perſecuted their pre- 
ceptors, and ſtopped not till they 
had forced them to fly. Inſomuch 
that for ſix hundred years paſt We 
no longer find any traces of them 

lag! 125 f 4 . On 


1K rkebber fen. 
bf? the other” Bae . e Ir 
Ganges e. Fs rg 


i 


7 


All the . mat continue to 
: phvvait on the other fide: of the 
Ganges, ſeem derived from the 
Schamane. Even the religion of 
= | Lama is nothing more. than a re- 
—- formed Schamaniſm. The old-Scha- 
= mans had nothing certainly fixed as 
to the origin of their gods, or the 
time, quality, or perſons of the ſuc- 

ceſſion. Among the Lamaites one 
god ſucceeds to another, in an un- 
interrupted ſcries, in the pm of 
their Lama. 


The religion of che ancient Mon- 
gouls ſprang likewiſe mm that of 


* Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſine Jes ws par 
; M, de la Crane, liv, xvii, 
the 
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the, Schamans. But theſe barbarians 


being deſtitute of all writing, this 


religion could only be propagated 
by oral tradition. As for the Bu- 


7 rats, Jakutes, and the heathen Tar- 


in robbe 71 ON. : Ixxvit 


* 


tars, their religion reſembles that of 


the ancient Mongouls; but it is 
without any coherence, and ſo 
mutilated, that it would be very 
difficult to collect from its fragments 


any ſort of Fyſter of the old 80 


mans. 


7% 


We are ads to trace 1 name of 


the god of the ancient Schamans, in- 


deed, in the denomination of the chief 


goddeſs of the Siameſe and Pegu- 
ans, which is Sommona Kodo *, 


The Tartars call god Kutai, Chutai, or 


| Gudai; the Perſians Khoda, Sommona Ko- 


dom fignifies therefore probably the god v 
the * | 
The 


CT DE ET —ᷣ— — 


IXxviii INTRODUCTION. . 


OB Ae Mongols call this god Sei- 
Fiu, and the Kalmi ucs Sebald- | 
uni, or ” SchaksSchimona, which laſt 
denomination muſt be our Suide i in 
obtaining our knowledge off this 
deity, Who can be no other than 

: the, well-known Scala or Sebekia, 
i who Was. born 1017 years before 
the time of our Blefſe®Savour, and 
was. called after his apotheoſi 8 Fo. 

pere Gaubil, in his Hiſtoire des Mon- ; 
goux, confeſſes that he cannot diſ- 
cover whence the name Fo takes its 
origin. It is true nothin g certain 
can be adduced; about it. But it 
ſeems highly probale; that Fo is 
the Bod or Budda of St. Jerome; 
for neither the Tibetans, nor Mon- 
Souls nor Lahmucs, have an T7 in 


' INTRODVCTION. Ixxix 
their language, Mr. D'Anoille ob- 
ſerves that Bod ſeems generally to 
ſignify goddeſs; and Bodtan, or Bou- 
tan, a name given to the kingdom ; 


> it 


of Tibet, fi 81975 God a land. 


of this name Budda, a great many 
traces are ſtill to be found in the 
countries of the Mongouls and of 
India. This god Sommona Kodom a 
18 likewiſe called Pouti-Sat,” i. e. 
The lord Pouti. The Burats call 
their prieſts Bo. wWedneſday is 
termed in all the languages of India 
Budda, In the Samſkret, or holy 
language of the Brahmans, that day 
is named Budda-waram - in that of 
Ceylon, Budda-dina: in that of Siam, 
Van-pout : 'and in the Malabarian 
language, Buden-kirumei, "<2. 
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_ "Au welt names are the appellatives 
of one and the fame god. The inha- 
bitants of the kingdom of! Leao have 
| an academy, to which the prieſts of 

Siam reſort for the acquiſition of 
their knowledge. Theſe call their 
Principal god indifferently either 
Buda, mn Kodom, or Schaka. 

In Tibet, this divinity has ſtill an- 
; other name, La. Perhaps the name 
of Lama, as alſo that of the king- 
dom Lea. itſelf, are derived from 
This denomination of the . 


' The Kumi dn, of the en 
Schaman is differently explained by 
three learned men. Our country- 
man, Mr. Thomas Hyde, interprets 
1 4 5 2 bing r  Jotbing Man. 
EkKeæmpfer 
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Kempf explains it by 4 mart 
without paſ#ojts. M. de 1a Loubere, 
an ingefious and very learned man; 


who travelled to Wai a 55 n 


language of th Siameſe, . 


ing 1 the woods; 4 ee e 


5 
* 
* * 
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The laſt ww, b of 


may very Well be x econcited — 


what Clemens Alexandrinus relatas 
of his Sarmanes. They are her- 
« mits,” he ſays, „and live neither 


8 


e jn towns nor houſes : they cover 


their body with the bark of trees, 


and eat nothing but wild fruits, 


bs Their drink 1 is only wg which 


2 Hiſtoire du * tom. i. p- 46. Amſt. 


1732. 165 


8 


they 
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boli IN TROoDUC TI. 

« they ſcopp from the. brogk i in the 
_ & hollow of their hands, Kc. In 
the ſame n manner M. de la Loubere 
very ipgeniouſly. explains the word 
Schaka. He deri ves it from the 
Siameſe word Debau- ka, my lord, 
the uſual title of the IT alapoins or 
prieſts of Siam. Schaman and Tala- 
poin mean the ſame, the former in 
the Balian, and the other in the 
common language of the Siameſe. 
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WE have Ikewiſeonly obſcure and 
con fuſed, accounts of the religion of 
theſe, people; and the miſſionaries 


rel ate numberleſs abſurdities both as 
to its origin and its dogmas. : The 
monk Rubruquis ſeems to have. had. 


ſome knowledge of them *. But, 


ſpeaking likewiſe of the N eſtorian 
chriſtians (who. have. even a biſhop 
reſident in the Kitaian town Segin FT), 


* Voyage de Abe SW xxvi.— 


| xxviii. 


+ Rubtuquis, chap. xxviii. p- 80 & chap. 


xlvii. p. 125. Marco Paolo mentions likewiſe - 


a Kitaian town Sin- gui {the termination gui 


is the Chineſe dſchu], and that a part of the 


inhabitants were Neſtorian Chriſtians. | 
and 
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laxiv iurzobverieu. 
| and of another ſort of idolaters whom 
1: he calls the Tuinians , he confounds | 
the three together. Carpini i, angther 
monk, who. travelled. before Ru- 
bruquis to the great hord of the 
Tartars, repreſents the Uigutes as 
chriſtians of the Neſtorian ſect. The 
Jeſuit Gaubil afſerts the ſame thing? 


_ * ——_ o& + 


We. Rubraquis, chap. uy. Age us the 
Tuinians were idolaters. But, avhat i is Extra- 
ordinary, in the very ſame chapter he affirms, 
that the Tuinians were addicted to the ſect of 
the Manicheans. The Oriental chriſtians often 
call Manes Mf Thenaoui, and his fect Al The- 
naouiab; which word fignifies the doctrine of 
the two principles. See D'Hgrbelot, Bib- 
- Hoth. Orient. art. Mani, Hence it ſeems pro- 
bable, that theſe Tuinians are Manicheans. 5 
+ Carpini, Voyage, art. v. p. 49. 8 
| | + Obſervations Mathematiques, Ke. 3 
Zh lies par le»pere Souciet, tom. i. P-. 224. 
1 D Herbelot, Biblotheque Orientale, art. gur. 
A Vigur is called, according to the e Chineſe 
raphy, Turfan. ray 
Seog , All 
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All theſe on unanimouſly 
aſſert, that Chriſtianity was diſſe- 
minated over Tongert, China, among 
the Mongouls, and even in the fa = 
mily of their Khans. But it is no 5 
eaſy matter to make theſe teſtimo- 
nies accord with the preſent ſtate of 
thoſe countries: For we find not 
the leaſt trace of Chriſtianity there- 
in, except among ſuch as have been 
converted perhaps by the Jeſuits in 
China in modern times. On the = 
contrary, the religion of Lama pre- Pp | i 
vails much at Tongut, in ſome = 
kingdoms of India, in Mongolia, < - 
among the Elats, and alſo in China. | 
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It ſeems therefore probable, that 
theN eſtorian monks in former time | 
„ mite 
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might have viſited theſe regions. 
But, in proceſs of time, as their 
prieſts became more and more ig- 
norant, as well as remoter from 
other Chriſtians, Chriſtianity became 
likewiſe more and more corrupted, 
till at length it vaniſhed quite away, 
or was abſorbed in the reli Sion of 
Lama. © 


— 


This religion ſeems not to be of 
a very antient date. It is a mix- 
ture of the ſuperſtition of the old 
Schamans with the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, From the | Schamans it 
retained Fo and the metemp- 
ſychoſis : : from Chriſtianity it pro- 
bably took its ceremonies and ha- 


bits. | . 
| Several 
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; Several learned v writers derive. the 
ceremonial of the religion of Lama 
from the Indians, and that from 


the Ægyptians: as it is thought 
that the ceremonies of the Agyp- 


tians were ſpread almoſt over the 
face | of the whole earth. From 
all which we ſhall only obſerve, 
that in the remoteſt ages the Agyp- 
tians had no other phyſicians than 


their prieſts. This cuſtom obtained 


likewiſe amongſt the Syrians and 
Hebrews. | Aſa firſt uſed the aſ- 
ſiſtance of proper phyſicians, and 
was reproved for it*. The ſame 


And Aſa, in the thirty and ninth year of 
his reign, was diſeaſed in his feet, until his 
diſeaſe was exceeding great: yet in his diſeaſe 
he ſought not to the Lord, but to the phy- 
ficians,” 2 Chron. xvi. 12. 


g 2 cuſtom 
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cuſtom prevailed i in India and oyer 
all the Eaſt. The antient Tartars 
and Mongouls had- no other phy- 
ſicians than their prieſts. And Wwe 
find it ſo at preſent among all the 
favage nations of Siberia, and even 
in America. It ſeems very pro- 
bable that the earlier Chriſtians | 
took ſome ceremonies from the 
nei ighbouring nations; and perhaps 
all the rites and ceremonies among 
different nations that are very 
ſimilar. to each other came ori- 
ginally from the religion of the 


Agyptians s. | 


The prieſts of Ægypt ſhaved their head 

and wore linen garments. Martial, epigram. 

Xi. 29. Juvenal, fat. vi. lin. 533. 

Qui ut grege linigero circumdatus, et grege calvo 

9 populi currit deriſor Anubis. 
Keæmp- 
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- Kempfer * labours much to 
make. it probab] e, that the founder 
of the religion of Fo was an Agyp- 
tian, But he. ſeems to be in the 
wrong: and his conjecture would 
have been more probable, if he 
had put the religion of the Brah- 
mans inſtead of that of Fo. 


It might farozth matter of diſ- 
pute between the Indians and 
AÆgyptians which of them were the 
elder nation, If Shuckford's con- 
jecture ld be proved true, that 
Mount Ararat, on which the ark 
of Noah reſted, is one of thoſe 
mountains which form the nor- 


| Hiſtoire du Japon, tom, 1. p. 2 34 
8 3 | thern 
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thern frontier of India, it would be 
a great argument in favour of the 
Indians. Several writers endeavour 
to prove likewiſe, that the Perſian 
| magi received their knowledge and 
their religion from the Indians . 
And indeed as the Ægyptians and 
the Brahmans have ſo great a ſimi- 
larity in their manner of life, po- 
lice, tenets, and religious cere- 
monies, one nation certainly tran- 
ſcribed from the other. But the 
queſtion is, which nation received 
them from the other ? Some arts, 
as well as ſome of the doctrines of 
the philoſophers, came from India 
to Europe, as the game of cheſs, 
fe art of reckoning with ten 


| 0 Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxiii. 


cyphers, 
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cyphers, Democritus's doctrine of 
atoms, the metempſychoſis, Kc. 
which laſt was received likewiſe 
by the Egyptians. | | 


| Pythagoras brought this doctrine 

from India, not from Ægypt. Eu- 
ſebius, in his Chronicle, relates that 
about four hundred years. after the 
birth of Abraham, which happened 
a hundred and twenty years before 
the going out of Agypt, there came 
a ſwarm of Zthiopians from the 
river Indus, and ſettled in the 
neighbourhood of Agypt. We 
here ſee that the Indians made a 
voyage by water to Ægypt; but 
we find no accounts that the Ægyp- 
tians ever made ſuch an one. 


8 4 The 
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The #gyptians, on the gontrapy, 
may alledge the expeditions of Oſi⸗ 
Tis, Bacchus, and Seſoſtris. For: 
notwithſtanding theſe events are 
mixed with fables, the moſt abſurd 
relations have yet ſome certain 
are not capable of thoroughly de- 
veloping. Tt may be that ſome 
Agyptians emigrated likewiſę to 
India, in order to avoid the: cruel 
treatment of the Perſian king Cam- 
byſes. At leaft the hiſtary of man- 
kind ſeems to ſupport this conjec- 
ture; for the limits of every religion 
have always been extended as often 


There 


There are two perſonages that 
have for ſeveral centuries been very 
famous in the world, Preſter John - 

and Dalai Lama. Three travellers, 

Carpini, Rubruquis, and Marco Pa- 

glo, firſt made Europe acquainted 

with Preſter John, but they all, 
have different opinions about him. 

The firſt repreſents him as an In- 

dian king; the ſecond as a Chriſ- 

tian kin g of the Tartarian hord 

Naiman, whom he believed to be : 

likewiſe Chriſtians. But both their 

accounts are certainly wrong. 


The portu gueſe having found a = 
: way to India by ſea round Africa, ww 
diſcovered a certain Chriſtian prince 
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in Abyflinia, whom they took 
for Preſter John, notwithſtanding 
the three before-mentioned travel- 
lers had placed him, not in Africa, 
but in the remoteſt parts of the Eaſt, 
in the neighbourhood of China. 
This circumſtance they overlooked. 
But we muſt firſt proceed to give | 
ſome accounts of Dalai Lama. He 
lives in a pagoda on the mountain 
Potala, which, poconding to the Jeſuit | 
Gaubil, is under 29; 6 northern la- 
titude, and 2558 weſtern Jopgitude 
from Pekin k. Hi 33 316-211 


LEY 


His followers explain the nature 
of his immortality in the following 
See Du Halde, Deſeription de la Chine, et 
de la nn. Chinoule, tom. IV. p. 122. 125. 
manner: 2 
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manner: that his ſoul, after the 
death' of Bis body, paſſes into ano- 
ther human body which is born 
exactly at that time, and this man 

is the new Dalai Lama *. C 


Almoſt all the nations of the 
Eaſt, except the Mohammedans, be- 
lieve the metempſychoſis as the 
moſt important article of their faith; 
eſpecially the Indians, the inhabi- 
tans of. Tibet, and Ava, the Pe- 
| guans, Siameſe, Mongouls, all the 
Kalmucs, and the greateſt part of 
the Chineſe and Japaneſe. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the me- 

W Others relate, that they keep 4 young ä 
man in the pagoda during the life of the Da- 
Jai Lama, \ who is to ſucceed him. 


2 = tewpſychoſis, | 


- 
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tempſychoſis, the ſoul is always in 


action, and never at reſt; for no 
foonier does ſhe leave her old habi- 
tation but ſhe enters a new one. 


The Dalai Lama being a divine 


perſon, he can find no better lodg- 
ing than the body of his ſucceſſor; 


Fo refiding in the Dalai Lama which 
Paſſes into his ſucceſſor: and this 
being a god to whom all things are 
known*, the Dalai Lama therefore 
is acquainted with every thing that 
happened during his reſidence in 


the former body. Thus, at leaſt, 


the thinking people of that religion 
would perhaps explain their me- 


* 


tempſychoſis. The far greater part 


* Du Halde, tom, IV. p. f 73. | i 
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of the worſhipers of Lama, how- 
ever, do not require reaſon and ar- 
guments for what they believe; 
but take all in a literal. ſenſe, and 
examine no farther; having the 
ſame notion of the Lama as. the 
Mongouls had of the Pope *. 


Preſter John, of whom: we have 
ſpoken. above, in. like mannen 
gave riſe to many conjectures; the 
greateſt part af which are ſo. im- 
probable. as not to deſerve refuta- 
tion, We will begin therefore at 
once by that method which ſeems 


* Rubruquis ſays, that in his travels to the 


Greater Tartary, he was aſked by ſeveral Mon- 
gouls whether the Pope 1 was really five hun- 


dred years old. 
to 
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to promiſe the beſt- corned of 
the matter. | 


The name-Pretre Jean, or Juan, 
was miſtakenly heard by the firſt 
Europeans that viſited theſe regions. 
And their fancy working upon 
it, formed many extravagant ideas 
which were received and cheriſhed 
in Europe, Theſe travellers per- 
_ ceived a certain reſemblance between 
the ſound of a word in the Mongo- 
lian and Tibetan languages with that 
of a French, Italian, and Portugueſe 
word. Unuſed to the ſtudy of lan- 
guages, they imagined that ſuch 
words as had a ſimilar ſound muſt 


have likewiſe the ſame ſignification 
e 


% 
\ 
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in the language of Tibet and of the 
Mongouls which they bore in ſome 
of the European. This idea being 
once received, many fantaſtical ety- 
molog ies and fables naturally aroſe, 
as that about a certain Indian Jo- 
hannes Preſbyter, Ke. 


Arne all the * that 


of Scaliger ſeems to be the moſt 
probable. This name, according to 
his opinion, came from India, and 
properly was Preſte Jehan [ Preſte 
Giani; for Gehan in the Perſian 
and Indian languages fignifies 2e 
world], which is as much as to ſay, 
a. meſſenger of the world ; or an uni- 


Pe emendatione tempor um} p. 637. 


verſal 


' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
J 


lets, which Henifies, as | 
ep _—_ the ſame 2 * 


N md hs th 


ſionaries of the Neſtorians came i into 
theſe countries (which almoſt every 


competent judge in ſuck. matters 
will allow) then the Neſtorian Pa- 
triarch and. Preſter John are one 


perſon; at leaſt according to the 


rules of etymology. And this. Prei- 
ter John being a Chriſtian, he muſt 
have been the Catholicus of the 


| * See Diſſertation de la predication de 1s 


foi Chretienne a la Chine, par M. Renaudot, 


dans les ancfennes relations des Indes, et de 


la Chine, p- 238, & ſeqq. 
| N eſtos 


| Rives the ponipoui title of or- 


Neſtorians; or tie only a bihop 


ſent by the Catholicus, who in th. 


diſtant regions A greater 
title * was n aue 0 him. 


2. 57466 


„ 


fo þ 1 purſuit of Toon enquiries 


we ſhall find this Preſter John, or 
this Neſtorian Catholicus, to be like- 
wiſe - one and the ſame wie the | 


Dalai Lama. 215 


* $ 0 


Pei jahn Was ber earlier by 
than the Dalai Lama. In the country 
_ of the Mongouls, where Preſter 

John is aid to have formerly re- 
ſided, they knew nothing about a 


Dalai Lama before the time of Ka- 


luk⸗ n one of __ deſcendents of 
h . c 


* i 4 
ex. Sold 4 
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Tſchingis-khan#*, Among the. Eu- 
ropeans, Pere Andrada is one of the 
firſt who mentions him, about the 
year 1624, and Bernier Peaks of 


him as of a ne novelty 1. 


It deſerves to be remarked, that 
the old writers, whilſt they take 
notice of the Neſtorians and Preſter 
. John, ſay not a ſyllable of the Da- 
lai Lama. But no ſooner are they 
become acquainted with the Dalai 
Lama, than they ceaſe all mention 
of Preſter John and the Neſtorians 
in Mongolia and Tibet. 15 


» Rubruquis chap. xix. Marco Woler 
lib. c. 51. Gaubil, p. 105. & 1433. 
5 Du Halde, tom. IV. p. 570. 
+ Voyages, vol. II. p. 3e. 
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Al | theſe cireamſtances FO duk 
| icently to prove. that the Catholi- 
cus, Preſte Gehan, and Dalai *, are 
only one perſon. 


r 


The foregoing accounts, with 
thoſe which will appear in the ſup- 
plement at the end of the fourth 
volume of this: work, may be con- 
ſidered as a critical excurſion on the 
Mongolian hiſtory, and the religion 
of Tibet. But all theſe accounts, 
no leſs than ſuch as are to be met 
with in other authors, would be til 
more imperfect, had not Mr. Pallas 


. 
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Dalai, in the language of the Mongouls, 
fignifies a ſea, or ocean, and in a metaphorical 
ſignification an immenſe di Hance. 
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lately favoured the world with a 
work in the German tongue, which 
deſerves the attention of every man 
deſirous of purſuing. his enquiries 
into the hiſtory of Aſia, into the 
manners and religions of nations. 


Mr. profeſſor Pallas, of the Im- 
perial Academy of sciences at st. 
peterſburg, travelled through many 
parts of the immenſe Ruſſian em- 
pire *. His diſcoveries in natural 

Is hiſtory, | 


Let us heat a general deſeription of Ruſ- 
ſia and its inhabitants, given by an elegant 
Scotch writer at the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, and which ſeems accurate enough for 
the times in which he wrote: © Ultra Polo- 
« niam Rufſia jacet, quam obtinet Moſcovi. 
* tarum princeps. Nomen Imperio ab urbe 


MNoſco eſt: quam illius Ruffiz caput mul- 
| * titudo 
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hiſtory, and his great merit in other 
branches of ſcience, ſecure him the 

_ eſteem 


c titudo incolarum & habitatio regum fecit. 
ce Ab oceano ad Caſpium mare immenſo tractu 
« patet. Diverſis lateribus Polonis Suediſque 
« confinis eſt. In aliis ejus limitibus Tartari 
_ © hærent. Longo frigore, & penetrabili, dam- 
c nata eſt. Vix profecto jam vere redditur 
cc terra, quam nives oppreſſerant. Inde æſtas 
4 graviſſime incumbit, & quaſi redimeret mo- 
« ras quas longa hiems fecit, ſubito, æſtu per- 
e coquit fructus, non tamen ad noſtrarum ar- 
e borum felioitatem. Penè ſupra fidem eſt, 
c ibi quoque pepones matureſcere, quibus 
« apud nos non flagrantes modo ſoles quæ- 
runter, ſed & ſæpe repetiti. Crebræ ſilvæ 
campos attollunt; in iis pretioſæ pellibus 
« fer; ceræ etiam copia, atque mellis; & 
© hinc præcipuum in illis regionibus merca- 
© turæ commercium. Multi incolæ ſunt, 
äneque tamen ! terrarum amplitudine, 
oh Lira 8 85 


ES 6 Servituti 
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eſteem of every one that has candour 
and juſtice enough to give honour 


. to 


66 u Servitut; gens nata, ad omne 8 


« veſtigium ferox eſt; placida, fi prematur: 


« Neque abnuunt jugum. - Ultro fatentur 


ce principi ſe ſervire, illi in ſuas opes, in cor- 


5 pora, vitamque jus eſſe. Sordidioris reve - 


6 rentiæ humilitas Turcis non eſt in ſuorum 
“ Ottomanorum ſceptrum. Ceteras quoque 
ce gentes ex {uo genio #ſtimant. Hoſpites, 
e five forte, ſive conſilio in Moſcoviam ad- 
« vectos, in idem jugum damnant, & ſervire 
« ſuo principi volunt; fi quos furtim abe- 
* untes retraxerunt, ut fugitivos Plectunt. 
6 Magnatibus, licet ipſi ſerviunt, in minores 
6 ſuus faſtus eſt : & vulgus _ maxime 


0 ſupercilium timet. 


66 Fertur populus who W madig elle, 
ce ut pauci inter illos vulgatiſſimas preces me- 
% moria teneant quibus Numen propitiamus. 


6 Bello quam otio aptiores: & plerumque i in 


* armis ſunt; five quo Tartarorum impetum 
„ frangant, 
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to a genius rarely equalled; at the: 
ame: time what his readineſs at om- 
munication 


66 frangant, five alio limite Polonos Jaceſfunt, 
« aut repellunt; Iſta quoque ætate civifibus 
« odiis inter ſe certaverunt. Acies illis ex 
equitibus tota; pedite ideo vix utuntur, 
6c quod omnium bellorum momenta in celeri- 
c tate conſtituunt ; magno unpetu vel impreſ- 
ſionem adorti vel fugam. Sed ubi pavere | 
« inceperunt,. ad deſperationem quoque ver- 
6 tuntur. Adeo ut ex prælio fugientes, fi aſ- 
cc ſequitur hoſtis, nihil auſi repugnare, ita, ſe 
* yictoriþus. dedant, ut nec mortem depre- 
* centur,, Caſtigandis furtis remiſſi ſunt: ta- 
men prædones ultimo ſupplicio ulciſcuntur. 
Gens eſt cauta, nectendiſque fraudibus apta: 
e neque ignorant, ideo mercatoribus ſe fuf- 
e pectos: quos ut placabiliores habeant, in- 
_ © terdum in mutuis commerciis aliam pa- 

© triam Gbi fingunt. Perpotandi ſtudium acre 
« eſt, & Preeter patrios patus ne quidem ad- 
* vecta vim delunt. 


e Uxoribus 
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munication and ſweetneſs of diſpo- 


ſition render bim the 1 od all 
his acquaintance. 
t 


0 Uxoribus longa aper bes; quas domi ſe. 
& rio continent, dignas quoque majoribus 
c malis: adeo ſervilibus ſupra fidem ingeniis 
e demiſſas eſſe aiunt. Virorum | in ſe bene- 
C volentiain ex verberum numero æſtimant; 
et nunquam melius ſuo judicio habitæ quam 
« cum in ſæva ingenia inciderunt. Widam 
© Germania in Moſcoviam migraverat, vir 
« è plebe, & fi nomen in tantilla re placet, 
e Tordanes dicebatur, Hzfit ergo in illa re- 

< gione, & cum fibi ez ſedes placerent, i inde 
40 etiam duxit uxorem. Hanc cum caram 
e haberet, omnibuſque officiis mutuam gra- 
« tiam affectaret, illa dejectis luminibus mceſta, 
< crebro in ſingultibus & ceteris, mcerentis 
* animi indiciis erat. Viro denique ſciſcitant! 
e mceſtitis cauſam ; ſe enim nullis, quod 
« ſciret, amicitiaæ muneribus defuiſſe; quid 
tu, inquit mulier, tam egregie fingis amo- 


** rem? Num putas latere me, quam tibi vilis 
5 fim! ? 


— 


Ys 
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This indefatigable reſearcher, tra- 
velling about the Volga, among the 
Kalmucs of thoſe 85 and ſtaying 


« fim? ſimulque largos gemirus ccepit effün⸗ N 


c dere. Ille attonitus, in amplexus mœren- 


« tem recepit, rogare perſeverans, numquid 
“eam offendiſſet; peccaviſſe ſe forſitan, ſed 


t culpam emendatione deleturum. Ad hæc 
« j11a, ubi autem ſunt verbera, inquit, quibus 


« te amare docuiſti? hoc certe potiſſimum 
tec pacto, maritorum in uxores apud nos be- 
« nevolentia & cura ſancitur. Hog 3 Jordane 


* audito, primum ſtupor continuit riſum; mox 


© utroque vaneſcente, è re ſua eſſe putavit, ut 


* uxorem eo modo haberet, quem ipſa pra» 
« {cripſerat ; nec multo poſt arripuit cædendæ 


ee mulieris cauſam: & illa fuſtibus mitigata, 


© tum primum bona fide amare & colere vi- 
“rum cœpit. Nec tenuit ille modum, ſed 


jam ferior quam miſera conjunx optaſſet, ad 


te extremum grandi ictu dicitar hujus etiam 
* crura & cervicem afflixifſe.” | | 


ſome . 


1 
E ²˙ ü r 
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ſome time in the parts circumjacent 
to Salenginſk and the countries in- 
| Habited by the Burats, endeavoured 
do collect upon the ſpot the tradi- 
tions handed down among this peo- 
ple, to gather the different annals 
written in the Mongolian lan guage, 
and to obſerve every thing that re- 
lated to them. All this he effected 
in that ſpirit of judicious enquiry 
for which he is fo remarkable. | | 


In the year 1766, he publiſhed 
the firſt volume of the work above 
alluded to, under the title of Sam- 
lungen hiftoriſcber nachrichten ueber 
die Mongol! eben volkerſchaften.— 
This volume contains reſearches into 


Gas h the phyſical and civil 
ſtate, 
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ſtate, of this primitive nation of 
Aſia. 


The ſecond volume, not yet pub- 
| liſhed, but which will ſoon appear, is 
to contain an inveſtigation and ex- 
planation of the religion of Tibet to 
which the Mongolian nations now 
adhere ; 3 work that will enrich 
the ſtock of human knowledge with 
diſcoveries, the greateſt part entirely 
new, and which no perſon in Bu- 
rope, except Mr. Pallas, i is able to 
communicate. 


St. Peterſburg, 
Oct. rs, O. 8. 1779. 
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P. 6..note, 1. 11. 7. & ſehrit/hubs or ſchreitſbube,” 
: P. 7. note, I. 2. r. ** Olennie Tungufians,”. 
: VPV. 11. Jefieadof poſſeſſing, &c. 7. © with their rein-deet 
more or leſs numerous, according to the foaſom.; and 
| | & are almoſt always ambulatory.” . 
P. 26. I. 21. 1. © bury their dead without coflins,” 
Pe ___ 6e Peſkal,” Fo 66 N wr 
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FINNISH warlons, 


T people of FEY origi and the 
_ Tattars are the moſt numerous of the 
Ruſſian empire: Befides the Finns pro- 


perly ſo called, with the Laplaßders, the 
Eſthenians, &c; the Tſcheremiſſes alſo, 


the Tſcheuvaſches, the Mordvines; the Vo- 
tiaes; the Vogouls; and the Oſtiaes, are 
compreherided under that denomination, as 
well as che ſmall edllateral branches of theſe 
differeut people, who wete the ancient inha- 
bitants of Northern Rufia: Theſe people; 
the Oſtiacs and Vogouls exec ted ; dwell along 
the whole extent of Mount Oural, the natus 


ral LINE between Europe and Afr; 


All theſe rations; 'conſideted according to 
their moſt aneient conſtitution; are Nomades; 
notwithſtanding that in courſe: of time; and 


eſpecially fince / they embraced” Chriſtianity, 


they have 1 5 the paſtoral life for” agri· 
Vor. 1. 5 B 5 | culture, 


n 


FINNISH NATIONS. 


culture, and their hords or wandering vil. 


after thoſe 'of their on, or of their 
conquerors z ; ſo that the Tichouvaſches 
bear a reſemblance to the Tartars in many 
things, as the Mordvines to the Ruſ- 
fians. This likeneſs, however, is the moſt 
ſtriking among the Siriaines and the Biarms, 
who at this day are hardly diſtinguiſhable 
from Ruſſians. The Oſtiacs, in like man- 
ner, have adopted many cuſtoms from the 
Samoyedes. It is, however, aſtoniſhing 
that the greateſt part of theſe diſperſed 
tribes of Finns, notwithſtanding the fitu- 
ations of their poſſeſſions, have yet pre- 
ſerved ſo much of what is peculiar to and 
characteriſtic of them, together with fo 
great a reſemblance to the original Finniſh 
ſtocks, that it is no leſs obſervable” in their 
figure and external appearance, than in what- 
ever relates to national character; language, 
manners, ſtyle of living, ſuperſtition, &c. 
: which will be ſufficiently : ſeen in the ſucceed- 
\ p ing 


FINNISH NATIONS. 3 
ing particular deſcription of them. Nor is 
it leſs remarkable, that the greateſt part of 
theſe people ſtill inhabit only northern tracts, 
full of fenns, and coveted with foreſts, which 
have always been the favourite fituations'of 
the Finniſh race from the moſt diſtant periods 
of their hiſtory. Their name alone is a com- 
petent proof of this, which in their wn 
tongue is Souoma Fame, and in ours The inha- 
bitants of fenns ; as well as their firſt OCeupa- 
tions, which were hunting and fiſhing. From 
all which it ſhould appear that the opinion of 
Mr. Muller, and the late profeſſor Fiſcher, 
that all theſe ſmall nations are only branches 
of the Finniſh: Noch, is well enen, 


0 


| er 
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THE. LAPLANDERS. 


FE E 1 call themſelves by the 
name of Same, or Same; and their 
country, Samfandna, or Sameladde. They 
occupy that territory which reaches beyond 


the gulf of Bothnia to the north, between the 
weſtern part of the North - ſea, and the eaſt- 
ern part of the White-ſea. This country is 

ſituated, according to the Ruſſian Atlas, be- 
tween the 69th andthe 7 5th degree of Woch 

ern latitude, comprehending, on the northern- 
moſt ſide of it, the frozen Alps, or Alps 
of Snow. Theſe Alps compoſe the ſummit 
| of that chain of, mountains called Severn, 
whoſe decliyity towards the eaſt and ſouth 


conſiſts of lower mountains, deſerts, foreſts, 


fenns, and lakes. The frontiers of Norway, 


Sweden, and Ruſſia, unite here in -ſuch 
a manner, that Swediſh Lapland * occupies 


the W n * e * 


* Called alſo The - Lapland Marches, or r The 


Ruſſian | 


| 
| 
: 
] 


e 
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THE LAPLANDERS. 5 


Ruffian Lapland is ſituated in the caſter part 
of the country. Northern Lapland, which 
is the ſmalleſt diviſion of it, extends the 
whole length of that. chain of high moun- 
de on their northern fade. 50 e 


The people of this laſt diviſion, as well-as 
their chmate, are too rude, and their man- 
ner of living too hard, to 4dimit of their be- 
coming. numerous-in proportion to the extent 
of their territory. Ruſſian Lapland is about 
a thouſand verſts * in diameter, and yet con- 
tains no more than twelve hundred national 
families, Norwegian or Daniſh Lapland is 
confiderably leſs extenſive ; and Swediſh Lap - 
land, on the contrary, much larger, in which 
are cantons more civilized; and yet their 
A is not . Sos 


The Kb are a Fianiſ race. Six 


| centuries ago they were called Scride-Finnas +, 
. n 


* A verſt is little more than three quarters of an 
- Engliſh mile. | : 
+ The Hon. Deines Barrington, whoſe name muſt 

be mentioned with pleaſure by every lover of curious 
inquiry, has ſubjoined to his tranſlation of Zlfred's 
Oroſius a few notes by the learned Dr, Forſter, In 
B 5 one 


: * 
: * 
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s FINNISH NATIONS. 


which is to ſay, vagabond or wandering Finns, 


Itis more than probable, that the original Finns 


ſepa: 


one of theſe the latter gentleman obſerves, that Scride. 


Finnas are the ſame nation with the Finnas mentioned 


by Ohthere in his narrative to king Elfred. And 
adds: The anonymous geographer of Ravenna di- 
vides the Finnas into the Scerdefenos, and the Rede- 
fenos; i. ę. ſuch as uſe only ſnow- ſhoes, and ſuch as 
have fledges drawn by rein-deer; for ſcriden in the 
ancient northern languages, and ſchreiten in the modern 
German, fignify 19 ide, to walk with long and accele- 

ated ſteps: from thence the Germans derive the word 
ſchritſhukeor ſebreitſhuke, which ſignifies/Fates, becauſe 
in.ſkating they make long ſtrides; andas theſnow-ſhoes, 


employed by the Eſkimaux in America, by the Lap- 
landers in the north of Europe, and many other na- 


tions in the north of Afia, not only affiſt them in 


walking over the deep ſnow, by preventing their ſink- 


ing in, hut alſo accelerate their motion; it is highly 
probable that the Finnas obtained their name from 
thence, eſpecially ag the Finnas here mentioned are 


the anceſtors of the Laplanders, or inhabitants of 


Finumarct, as the Danes call that country: thoſe 


Finnas who had vehicles, rhedas, drawn by rein-deer, 


were the fecond branch of them, and therefore called 
redefeni. The diviſion is very natural; ſome of this 
nation had tame rein-deer, lived upon their milk and 
fleſh, and uſed them to draw their ſledges: ſome - 
others ſubſiſted chiefly upon hunting, fowling, and 
fiſhing ; and therefore were obliged to make uſe of 


their ſcred: oes, or ſnow-/hres, in order thus to over- 


take the animals they hunted. Such denominations 
are not ſo very uncommon, In the north-eaſt part 0 


e | re ee "Sherk 
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THE LAPLANDERS. 7 
ſeparated by emigration, to ſeek a kinder 


climate and a better life. This nation had 


dwelt among their mountains from the re- 
moteſt antiquity, and had princes of their 
own; but the Swedes made themſelves maſ- 
ters of it; and at preſent there are no fami- 
lies among them that pretend to nobility. 


The Laplanders are of a middling ſtature. 
They have generally a flattiſh face, fallen 
cheeks, dark grey eyes, thin beard, brown 
hair, are well-built, ſtraight, and of a yel- 
lowiſh complexion, occafiqned by the wea- 
ther, the ſmoke of their habitations, and 
their habitual filthineſs. 
life renders them hardy, agile, and ſupple; 
but, at the.ſame time, much inclined to lazi- 


neſs. They have plain common ſenſe, are 


Their manner of 


tt 


Siberia is the natjon of the Tunguſians, divided i into | 
the Konnie Tunguſians, the Klennie Tungufians, and 
the Sabatchki Tunguſians, becauſe 'theſe different 
branches of that people have either horſes, rein- deer, ä 


or dogs, for their beaſts of draught, &c.“ 


—T quote 


this remark chiefly for its accuracy; and have nothing 


ro add toit. As etymologies depend greatly on taſte 
and opinion, the reader will take either that in the 


text or this in the remark. 


8 
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-peaceable, obedient to their ſuperiors, nat 
given to theft, not fickle,. chearful in compa- 


BY 5 but. miſtruſtful, cheats in commerce, 


proud of their cquntry. and conſtitution „ and 
haue ſo bigh a notion of it and of themſelves, 
that, when removed from the place of their 


pativity, they. uſually die of the noſtalgia, 


or longing to return. Their. women are 
mort, Om iſant, chaſte, often well-made, 


and extremely nervous; which is alſo ob- 


fervable among the men „ although more 
rarely. It frequently happens that a Lapland 
woman will faint away, qr even fall into a fit 
of. frenzy, on a ſpark. of fire flying towards 


ber, an unexpected noiſe, or the ſudden fight | 
of an vntgmmen object, though i in its own 


nature not in the leaſt alarming ;. in ſhort, at 


che moſt, triſing things imaginable, During 


theſe paroxy ſms of terror, they deal about 
blows with the firſt thing that preſents itſelf; 
and, on coming. to dee N are utterly 
AF. of all that has — : 


In their. familiar converſations, it is re- 


markable that the hearers often move their 8 


lips « N as — do who ſpeak. . 
Their 


. 3 
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Their e is of Finniſh origin, 04 
comprehends ſe many dialects, chat it is with 
difficulty they underſtand each other. They 
pronounce all the ſyllables with a hardneſs 
that gives their ſongs a' ſort of howling or 
barking ſound, which is very diſagreeadle, 
They have neither writing nor letters among 
them, but a number of hieroglyphics, which” 
they make uſe of in their Rounes, a ſort of 
ſticks which they call Piſtave, and which 
ſerves them for an almanac . Theſe hiero- 
| glyphics are alſo the marks they uſe itte 

of eee even an law. - | K bf 


The Lapin name the — b 
prodhctions of nature in the animal and ve 
getable kingdoms. The month of May, for 
example, they call T/che/m#s, the month of 
frogs. Their manner of diſtinguiſhing the 
confiellations i is ingenious. The Great Bear, 
for — is named the _—_ Lacke 


* This = the Runiz Ch cee Dr. nor. 
Staffordſhire, a2 


der 
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10 FINNISH NATIONS. 
they call the Pleiades, the Cattle's heart 
 FTeioke}; a comet [Seipixnaſſe] a ſtar with 


a tail. Numbers of them follow the. ſtudy 


of aſtrology, and E to prophecy. 


7 - Amongſt the Laplanders the diſtribution 
af ranks is founded on age and property. 
The. deſire of procuring the latter is their 

. predominant paſſion ; .and hence it ariſes that 
_ Their law proceedings confiſt chiefly of diſ- 
putes concerning inheritance, and intereſt 
too often renders them inflexible to the prayers 
* the poor. 


Bo 3 | iow not uſe a rein-deer that has 


once drawn a dead body, the interment even 
of a parent frequently cauſes a long litigation 
among the children. 

A Laplander often runs away, to avoid 
the puniſhment due to ſome trifling fault. 
The runaway moſt commonly eſcapes to 
ſome neighbouring canton; and this retreat 
is as important to him, as a European would 
. a fight to the Indies. 8 


6 | Not- 
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| Möse s g as zi of Chrif- 
tianjty, the Laplanders have preſerved the 
manners of the Nomades *; ſo that agricul- 


ture proſpers not much aig them. They 


divide themſelves into Lapland-fiſhers, and 


| Lapland-mountaineers. The former always | 
make their habitations on the brink, or in the 


neighbourbood of ſome lake, whence they 
draw their ſubſiſtence. The others ſeek their 
ſupport upon the mountains 'and their envi- 
rons, poſſeſſing herds of rein-deer more or 
leſs numerous, which they. uſe according to 


the ſeaſon, but go generally on foot. They 


are excellent and very induſtrious herdſmen, 
2 are rich in compariſon of the Lapland- 

Some of them poſſeſs ſix hundred 
or a Os rein- deer; and, befides that, 
have often filver in money, or plate. 
They mark every rein-deer on the ears, and 


divide them into claſſes; ſo that they inſtant⸗ 


ly perceive whether any one is ſtrayed, 


Ms yl gives the 8 of this word ond. ric 
t, Þ 


ura, quod paſtioni 5 lib. v. c. 2. 
ber 


— 
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* they cannot count to ſo 8 a num- 
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wu FINNISH NATIONS. 
ber as their ſtock amounts to. Thoſe who 


Poſſeſs but a 2 Tall ſtock give. to every indi- 


_ vidual. à proper. name. They caſtrate the 


males, when they have a greater proportion 
than is neceffary for propagation, by cruſhing 
the teſticle with their teeth. Such rein- det 
are alert, tame, large, ſtrong, and Rand- 
- ſome, on which account they ule them for 
. draught; and hold them in f6 great efti- 
mation, that it is a common compliment 


among them to call one another a 4 28 | 


rein- deer E Je]. 


The ne * are a called 
e of the woods, beeauſe in ſum- 
mer they dwell upon the borders of the lakes, 
and in winter in the foreſts, live by fiſhing 
and hunting, and: chuſe their fituation by its 
convenience for either. The greateſt part of 
them, however, have ſome rein-deer. They 
do not traveb much on foot, but are active 
and expert in the chace. The introduction 
of fire· arms has almoſt entirely aboliſhed the 
uſe of the bow and arrow. As ſoon as 2 
Lapland morntaineer becomes poor, . he com- 

1 monly 
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THE LAPL ANDERS. 13 
monly gives the remanent ef his flack to ſome 
friend ; and becomes for a time a Lapland- 
hunter. Wich reſpect to the large game, 
ſuch as wild rein-deer, wolves, &c. they 

moſt frequently knack them down with heavy 
clubs, 38 it is eaſy to come up with them by | 
means of their ' ſnow-hoes, which are very. 
long, and prevent them from finking into 
the ſnow. Bears they n * and 
finiſh them with Rags 


Beſides looking. after their 3 ak 
fiſhery, and the chace, the men employ 
themſelves in the conſtruction of their ca- 
noeg, which are little, light, and com- 
pact. They alſo make ſledges, to which 
they give the form of -a canoe, harneſs for 
the rein-deer, all ſorts of utenſils in wood, 
ſuch, as cups, bowls, &c. which are ſome- 
times prettily carved, fometimes ornamented 
with bones, braſs, or horn, It is the man's 
buſineſs likewiſe to look after the kitchen, 
in which the women never interfere. 5 


The employment of the women confiſts 
in making nets far the fiſhery, in drying fiſh 
| and 
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and meat, in milking the rein-deer, in mak- 
ing cheeſe, and in tanning hides,” They pre- 
pare the nerves of the rein-deer in fuch a 
manner as to make them ſerve as thread; 
they draw braſs-wire by the help of the horns 
of the rein-deer pierced; inftead of a dray- 
ing iron. The wire is at firft round, but 
they flatten it. They embroider theit 
oloaths, which they make themſelves, with 
braſs wire, filver, ſham gold, or wool, which 
they have the art of dying in all forts of co- 
lours. | 


"Theſe people live in huts in the form cf 
tents | koie]. The earcaſe of the hut is 
 eompoſed of poles ſtuck in the ground, and 
bent at top in ſuch a manner as to' compoſe 
a vault almoſt round. A hut is about four 
or five fathom in diameter, and not much 


above one in height. They cover them ac- 


cording to the ſeaſon and the means of the 
poſſeſſor: ſome with briars, bark of birch, 
and linen; others with turf, - coarſe cloth 
[walmar], or felt, or the old ſkins of rein- 
deer. The door is of felt, made like two 
curtains, which open aſunder. A little place 


ſur- 
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THE LAPLANDERS.' 15 
ſurrounded with ſtones is made in the middle 
of the hut for the fire, over which a chain is 
ſuſpended to hang the kettle upon. Round 
the fire they lay boughs of fir, which they 
cover with ſkins, felt, &c. They are not 
able to ſtand upright in their huts, but con- 
ſtantly ſit upon their heels round the fire. 
At night they lie down quite naked; and, to 
ſeparate the apartments, they place upright 
ſticks at ſmall diſtances. They cover them- 
ſelves with their cloaths, or lie upon then. 
In winter they put their naked feet into a fur 


f i 

8 Their houſhold furniture conſiſts of iron 

4 or copper kettles, wooden cups very neatly ' 

6 cut, bowls, ſpoons, and ſometimes tin, or 


even ſilver baſons; to theſe may be added the 
implements of fiſhing and hunting. That 
they may not be obliged to carry ſuch a 
number of things with them in their excur- 
fions, they build at certain diſtances, in the 
foreſts, little huts [loavret] made like pid- 


„  geon-houſes, and placed upon a poſt®, which 
0 | | WEE 7à*V*00GCGG00 
0 * One of them is ſeen at a diſtance in the plate 


prefixed. to this volume. 
- 1s 
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is the trunk of a tree eut off at about the 


height of a fathom from the root. In theſe 


elevated huts they keep their goods and pro- 
"viſions; and though they are never Sur, 
* are they never plundered, 


In a they ufe no kind of linen. 
The men wear cloſe breeches, reaching down 
to their ſhoes, which are made of untanned 


ſkin, pointed, turned up before; and, in winter, 


they put a little hay in them. Their doublet 
is made to fit their ſhape, and open at the 
breaſt. Over this they wear a cloſe coat 


with narrow ſleeves, whoſe ſkirts reach down 


to the knees, and which is faſtened round 
them by a leathern girdle, ornamented with 
plates of tin or braſs. To this girdle' they 
tie their knives, their inftruments for getting 
fire, their pipes, and the reſt of their ſmoak- 


ing apparatus. Their cloaths are made of 


fur, of leather, or of cloth; the cloſe 
coat, of cloth or leather, always | bordered 


with fur, or bindings of cloth of differ- 


ent colours. Their caps are edged with 


fur, pointed at top, and the four ſeams 
adorned with lifts of : a different colour from 


that 


— 


that. of the cap. The Ruſſian Laplanders 
generally uſe the ſkins of 1 rats for the, wa ad 
| of their * e 


The women wear b begoobes 6 thoes, dou- 
blets, and eloſe coats, in the ſame manner as 
the men; but cheir girdle, at which they 
carry likewiſe the implements for ſmoaking 
tobacco, is commonly embroidered with 
braſs wire. Their cloſe coat has a collar 
which comes up ſomewhat higher than that 
of the men. Beſides theſe, they wear ker- 
chiefs, and little aprons, made of Ruſſian 
painted cloth, rings on their fingers, and 


| ear- rings „ to which they ſometimes hang 


chains of ſilver, which paſs two or three 
times round the neck. They are often dreſſed 
in caps folded after the manner of turbans. 
They wear alſo caps to the ſhape of the head, 
but all are ornamented with the embroidery 
of braſs wire, or at leaſt with liſt of "_ 
rent babe 
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the greateſt part of their proviſions; the 
chace and the #ſhery furniſh the reſt. Their 
vox. I. wn princi- 
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18 FINNISH NATIONS. 
principal diſhes are the fleſh of the rein-deer, 
and puddings which they make of their blood, 
by putting it, either alone or mixed with 


wild berries, into the ſtomach of the animal 
from whence it was taken, in which they 


cook it for food. Among game the wild 
rein-deer is very uſeful, and in plenty; 


but the fleſh of the bear is their moſt delicate 
meat. They eat every kind of fiſh, even the 


ſea-dog; as well as all forts of wild animals, 


not excepting birds of prey, and carnivorous 
animals. Their winter proviſions confiſt of 
fleſh and fiſh'dried in the open air, both of 


which they eat raw, and without any ſort of 


dreſſing. They put the milk of the rein- 


deer into the ſtomachs of that animal, and 
ſo let it freeze: the cold preſerves in like 
manner their proviſion, of all ſorts of wild 
fruits, myrtle-berries, gooſeberries, and a kind 


of red berries #, which grow in the moſs in 


the foreſts. In winter, when they want to 
uſe their frozen milk, they chop off pieces 
with an hatchet. The. ſeaſoning of their 


food is the fat of ſea- dogs and _ 8 


* It is the Oxyroncis of Tourpefor: ; ; our cran- | 


they 
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they can get it. Some of them buy, in the 


| way, of, barter, flour and * oatmealy:of Which 
they make gruel. A ſort of ſweet milk, 


curdled; and retaining/all.its, cream, is one of 
the greateſt dainties of a;, Laplander; they 
turn this milk by means of, a certain herb &. 
They make: ſoups of à ſort of 'cheeſe, which 
is ſo fat that it takes Are. on n applying a can- 
dle tout | 5 #4 fs 2'I0;] 5 511 1006 1 


Is 
N : 1 
I. 12 
g #\ 6 


ol : & 50 N 
Thele/a common drink i 15 or, doimetiwes 
mixed with milk; they make alſo broths ant 
fiſh· ſoups. Brandy i is very ſcarce with them; 
but they are very — of it. ee, 


The Wen = are Cs to 7 Ge of 
the three powers before-mentioned on whoſe 


territory they have fixed their habitations : 


but, as their excurſions cauſe them often to 


change their ſituation, many. of them pay 


tribute. to two ſovereigns; and ſome, to all the 
three. Theſe taxes, however, ate ever 


where ſo moderate, and the Laplanders ſo 
eaſy a people, that no 3 ever erbe, 
about them. 
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EY | The mot confilerable' . 
5 commerce is the traffic they carry on with 
the Normans a, or Norwegians. ' Formerly 
this trade was carried on in the way of bar- 
ter; but coin is no more current among 
them. The balance is always in favour of 
the Laplanders; becauſe they can furniſh 
more merchandiſe in ſkins and furs, than they 
1 buy flour, oatmeal, cloth, knives, hatches, 
and other utenfils, and hard-ware goods. 
| Whence i it is, that: they commonly pay their 
| taxes in current coin; although in Ruſſian 
Lapland they may pay it, if mas will, in 
ns 5 Nos. IG 
5 Mkt 1 are e to eat, the. I 

ina the family ſpreads a mat [drello] on 

the ground; for they never lay their meat on 

the bare ground. Men and women ſquat round 

this mat, which i is covered with diſhes. Every 
Laplander always carries about him a knife, 

a ſpoon, and a little cup for drinking. Each 

has his portion ſeparately given him, „ that no 
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THE LAPLANDERS. 21 
perſon- may be injured ; for they are oo 
eaters.'' Before and after the meal they make 
a ſhort prayer: and, as ſoon as ever they 
have done eating, each gives the other his 
hand. In their viſits alſo they give their hand, yy 
and kiſs, ſaying at the fame time, "Butriſs 1 
or, as others pronounce it, Putreſs ! FI: flute 


| thee, They ſpread cloaths upon the ground 


for their gueſts to fit upon. The chief place 
of diſtinction is between the maſter and miſ- 
rrefs of the hut. They entertain their gueſts 
with fruits and tobacco; when they fmoke, 
they ſpit in their hand, and Muff the ſpittle | 


up their noſe. When they pay a vifit to any 
perſon of note, or ſuperior diſtinction, they 
carry kim preſents. In taking leave they uſe 


the ſame ceremony as at their entrance. They 


give the name of Bauer. . to thoſe whom 
they wih well to. CELL 2 . 85 rio 


1 „* 


* 
, 
— 


— 


The Lachsen d. ao not uſe 1 hot bath, 
ſo univerſal in Ruff; but every Saturday 


they bathe in rivers, the two ſexes commonly 


together; Saturday * with them! the ho- 
lift day of the week. 


e255 ĩ 


All the money which they have not immedi; 


1 N 


er 
1 


ate occaſion for they bury in the earth, as well 
as their plate, and whatever they think of 


| valve... Nor even gt, dhe point of death do 
they declare, the ſpot where it is hidden, ima; 


gining that they ſhall, want it in the; other 
World By his means the beſt a of their 
Property Þ5 entirely. loft, n 1511 
digi hog within od: 1 +. 2 unit 8 
Many of cheir children dle by the, hard 
manner injwhich they are brought up: but 
ſuch as ſurqiye are generally robuſt and alert. 
What may contribute much to the ſtrength 
of their conffit ution is. their living free from 
care,, their, temperance, and continual exer- 


eiſe; together with the eleyated . ſitnatian they 
take care to build their houſes on. Vet, not- 


withſtanding all this, it is hut rare, that they 
arrive at a N advanced age. 


= {x,y 
At G66 b eb. 9111 


Their ER OM are, t TE itch, the 


pthific,,and. putrid fevers. They are-fubject 


to inflammations in the eyes, the effects of the 
ſnow and the continual: ; ſmoke ; they are ex- 
_ poſed 
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poſed to in their huts. Beſides theſe acci- 
dents to which they are very liable, they fre- 
quently run the. riſk of breaking their arms 


and legs from their gonſtant climbing of 


mountains and craggy cliffs. The venereal 
diſeaſe is unknown in Lapland. The reme- 
dies they preſeribe and uſe are for the moſt 


part. idle charms and ſuperſtitious ceremonies. 


In wounds, however, they uſe the turpentine 
extracted from the fir; and for che cure of 
the iteh they make baths, in which they in- 
fuſe the bark of the birch. In internal diſ- 
eaſes they drink the freſh blood of à wild 
rein-deer. If they feel any part of the body 


out of order, their moſt uſual remedy is fire. In 


every ſpecies. of external pain they light muſh- 
v0 prepared like touch - wood, and burn 


icon the pan afſoed-tll-rhe Gip-gtcks and . 


burt. b 'F 'þ Fi - 7 , #4 p 507 +5 pe 2 a 


* 
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Sire, is a "Ot X ee among the 
Lapland women, as with the Jews. They 
are generally delivered without difficulty. 
5 he huſband aſſiſts at the labour, and affords 
his wife the neceſſary help. Without this 

practice they would often be diſtreſſed, as 


C 4 | the 


* 
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the habitations are frequently at ſuch a diſ- 
tance one from another as to - preclude 
the aid of any other woman. Their cradle, 
formed out of wood, is ſmall, light, and 
made in che ſhape of a ſhuttle, or of a canoe 
pointed at the two extremities. Into this the 
child is put, quite naked, upon moſs, and is 
covered with a piece of fur faſtened to the 
cradle by a ſtring. The Laplanders ſuſpend 


theſe cradles in their huts; or, as the ſeaſon 


permits, to the branch of a tree; but in 
thaiy Py" the women wy" r at mw 


The babe pris his ede fon with 
a female rein-deer, on which he makes ſome 
figure as. a diſtinctive mark. This mark be- 
comes afterwards the proper and peculiar fig- 


nature of the new citizen; and all the pro- 


duce of this female rein- deer is the unalien- 
able property of the child, and makes no 
part of the family pollefiion. On the child's 
cutting its firſt tooth, the father, if he be 


rich, or in eaſy eee _ him a 


ſecond rein-deer. | | 


hy” 


e yh \ mh | muy 
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In general, the fathers beſtow an extrava- 
gant fondneſs on their ehildren; the confe- 
quence of which is in Lapland, as well as 
every where elſe, that theſe too indulgent pa- 
rents find themſelves, if not hated by "thei? 
children, too frequently abandoned e ther | 
in their _ _ ee 22 dl 


1 


The et of the polen dreck hs mar- 
riages of their children, in which ö have | 
no other view but intereſt.  E th 
moſt contemptible woman _ make a good 
match, if ſhe poſſeſs but ſome property. A 
young man is not permitted to marry until 
he be able to take and kill à rein-deer. Ia 
ſome provine! they manage u cone Y 
marriage with all the formality of a bargain; 
although the pretenſtons on both ſides fre- 
quently riſe very high on the firſt propoſal. 
They reckon ſeverally whatever the young 
man is to give in order to obtaſh his fair - one, 
which moſt commonly conſiſts of AO; 
| or different kinds of Kin. ee Me 
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The wedding is kept at the bride's houſe, 
Who is dreſſed in her beſt manner „ and ap- 
pears. before the gueſts, with her head quite 
uncovered ; which, at other times, is never 
| the cuſtom, with either women or | maidens, - 
The feaſt is a kind of meſs, to which each 
of the gueſts brings meat and drink. Their 
diverſion at weddings, and other merry 
makingz, is the game of gocſe; a ſort; of 
draughts, with en men; twelve repre- 
: ſenting geeſe, and the thirteenth a, fox. They 
Wreſtle, and. j Jump, over a ſtick held horizon- 
5 rally; and are fond of giving groteſque ac- 
counts of different adventures. They likewiſe 
dance and ſing, or rather, howl in, Aifagree- 
able meaſures. The new-married people live 
with the woman” s relations for the firſt year; 
at the e nd; of which they retire to tg own 

| Ge or hut. vrch iin Ni ie rb 
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Se; \ The Landers Mere dead in coffins, 
in ſome. cantons with their cloaths. on, in 
others quite naked, The pagan Laplanders 
inter their moſt famous hunters near the places 


conſecrated to facrifice. Formerly their cuſ- 
tom 


1 
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tom was, to throw the body into the ground 
naked, and without. ceremony; afterwards 
to ſurround the fpot with ſtones, and to pile 
others: upon it. They generallyz place a 
ſedge with its bottotti upwards upon tlie 
grave; and lay ſome eatables and pieces of 
furniture naar it. Even the baptized Lap- 
landers do this ſecretly. The rich give ſome 
little: refreſhment to tlie funeral attendants, 
but 1 the n do n 
ſerve this en een 287 eee 


"of BOT TIO NAH 2171706 Fee IJ 
* An the Swedith and . Fo weil as 
che greateſt number of the Ruſſian Lapland- 
ers; hear.;the name of Chriſtians; but their 
religion is full of fuperſtition, and a com- 
pound of Chriſtian and pagan ceremonies. 
The heathens ſtill acknowledge, as their an- 
ceſtors did heretofore, an Univerſal God, 
whom they call Joubmel. They admit, 
beſide him, inferior divinities, good and 
bad, gods and goddeſſes. Theſe: deities, 
as they imagine, dwell and rule in heaven, as 
Joubmel, and; Raidian, who take to them - 
ſelves at death ſuch as have conducted them- 
ſelves well * life. Other gods inhabit 


the 
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the air, Ad, B Ive, or the fun ; Horanguelis, 
whom they. call alſo Aia, or Thor, which 
ſignifies thunder. Another divinity of the 
air is Biag Olmai: he preſides over ſtorms. 
Their terreſtrial deities are, among others, 
Leib Olmai, Maderakko, and Saivo Olniak. 
The former of theſe is the God of hunting; 
Maderakko is a goddeſs, who, with her 
_ three daughters, preſitte over every thing that 
relates to women; and their Saivo Otniak are 
the gods of the magicians, and live upon 
the mountains. Jabme Akko, or the mother 
of the dead, has her abode on the ſutface 
of the earth: ſhe takes care of departed: ſouls 
till the final deciſion of their doom. Peſxal, 
Rota, and many others, are infernal gods. 
Peſkal, the ſovereign of the malevolent pods, 
dwells in the centre of the earth, chere they 
place their hell: he and Rota ſhare in the 
government of the wicked. Evil dæmons 
have likewiſe their habitations in the waters. 
They are afraid of fiery goblins aud ſpectres, 
which they call Stallumna; ſatyrs, or demons 
of the woods, and malevolent fairies of the 
lakes. There is, however, a great difference 
in. matters of faith: one man believes in all 
cheſe 


— 


y 
| 
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theſe divinities, while another admits a larger 
ſtock, and ſome pr ige ne n a 
A BUT TRON 


| Inſtead of 8 5 ting has oonferand 
mountains, to which they always give ſome 
epithet from their rein-deer; for inſtance, 


Styren Alda fignifies the rein- deer of the moun- 


tain Styra. They have lakes and rivers that 
are ſacred. The former are called in their 
tongue AHekas Jaũvra, and the latter Paſſe 


Jol. In all theſe places there are conſecrated 
trees, on which figures are carved and round 


them are little ſcaffoldings, for the offerings, 
from three to five feet high. Even the Chriſ- 
tian Laplanders have ſo much veneration for 
theſe places, that they never approach them 


without making ſome offering; nor will they _ 


upon” any account hunt or make their habi- 


women particularly avoid them in the moſt 


ſcrupulous'manner. Here are to be ſeen miſ- 


| ſhapen idols of wood and ſtone; or carved out 


of roots of trees. Their wooden idols are called 


W and thoſe of ſtone Sacti. Tue latter 
6 are 
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are chiefly found near lakes and rivers; ad } 
conſiſt of a great heap of ſtones, .ſhaped and } 
piled up in the moſt whimfical manner. MWdile 
they are fiſhing in theſe holy waters, they are 
forbidden, among other things, to ſpeak, to 
have a dog with oc or to be m 


women. r 2511 


In times of epidemical diſeaſe among the 
rein- deer, in caſes of ſiekneſs, of. unfruitful 
marriages, and other temporal adverſities, 
they make their offerings; always conſulting 
a magician, to which of the gods they ſhall 
ſacrifice, what offering they ſhall make, in 
what place they ſhall depoſit it, and many 
more particulars. To this end the magician 
makes uſe of his magical drum ¶ gobodes ], 
which is a box of an oval ſhape, covered on 
one fide with a ſkin, and furniſhed; on tbe 
other fide with ſeveral ſtrings and pieces of, 

iron tq rattle. and make. à noiſe. Strange 
figures, intended to repreſent the heaven, 
boch, brats; bd birds, with many other 
characters; are drawn on the. ſkin. Tbe 
ſorcerer puts a ans u a kis * and 3 

| beats 


i 


3 


* 


and 
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beats on it with his drum-ſtick, which is 


made of the.. moſſy horn of a rein deer; 


5 to the figure. on which 

the vibration he” the kin cauſes the fing 

to fallg he aifwers; all -queſtiong-concern- 

ing former or future events. At the ſame 

time, de iiwokes the ſpirits to afſiſt his drum; 

d, ring” this munimiery, falls into a fit, 

g which his ſoul is ſuppoſed to be with 

the ſpirits of the air, hearing their converſe 
and E the decrees of heaven, 


revidus t ibis the votary performs his pu- 
rificatious, ties up all his dogs that they may 
BY croſs bis wats and proceeds, without 
ſpeaking -towards 

the boss, ß the rns; of the a 
ſeribell 5 the” ſorcerer 5)and; as, 
comès Within en e the 
for the offering, he $i doa 1 
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che holy place, heating : 
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. 6 done, the buſineſs is over, and the votary 
. retuins home. 


| I TE Gino 
. | horns abaut the place. Some of them, how- 
ever, bury their offering: but this. may be 


. becauſe they were made to ſome ſubtetr 


4 | . . 
: o of ” * — 15 * 


| They never offer any fleſh i in ſacrifice; ; 

"pb | becauſe they are [perſuaded that the gods 

* themſelves will cy the bones again with 
5 Eg” neh. ie Es { ee 
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THE LAPLANDERS. 33 
nies are to render the gods of the earth, and 
of the waters, propitious. 


It is not at all ſurpriſing that people of ſuch 


principles ſhould be fertile in viſions, appari- - 
tions, ſuperſtitions, and childiſh tales; and ſo 


the Laplanders are to a degree. They never 


mention the Bear by his name, but call him The 


old one, with the fur-cloak. They imagine their 
magicians poſſeſs the power of controling the 
' winds and the rain; of producing and deſtroy- 
ing inſets, of ſpeaking to ſpirits, and a thou- 
ſand other fooleries. But they believe, at the 


ſame time, that the thunder is inimical to 


the magicians: and hence their proverb, 
«© If it were not for thunder, oy world 
* would be deſtroyed by magic.” They 
attribute ſingular effects to certain words and 


phraſes, and ſcarcely undertake any Wig. | 


vithout a previous charm. 


Of the chriſtian Laplanders chere are two 
kinds; thoſe of the Greek and of the Lu- 


theran churches. And there are very well- 


meaning, honeſt men, in each communion, 
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THE FINNS. 


* 4 ME, or Souome 4, 18 the appellation 


which' theſe people call themſelves by. 


Their country they name Souoma, or Sama, 
and Souomen Sari, which fignifies, à fenny 
country, containing many iſles, which in their 
language are called Sari. The terms Finns or 
Fenns, Finnland, or Fimmark, are Gothic 
tranſlations of the word Souome. The Ruſ- 
fians give this. people the name of  Finnitzi, 
but more commonly T/chouchontzi ; by which 


latter contemptuous appellation, they mean a 


groſs, dirty fellow. 5 


- * Tt will be thought ſtrange by the reader, unac- 
quainted with the languages and dialects of theſe 
parts of the world, that two words ſo ſeemingly un- 
like ſhould be often joined together with an or, as if 
they were nearly the ſame. It is therefore neceſſary 
to mention, that it is extremely difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the a from the o in their pronunciation; and, indeed, 
there is nothing more common than to find the 
one letter written where the other is N 
"This obſervation holds good likewiſe in the Ruſſian 
tongue; many yllables are pronounced with a broad 
. o, which in writing are ſpelled with an a, and vice 
verſa, _ « „ RA 
F Fiunland 
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Finnland baunila the 400 angle of 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf of Finn- 
land, between the 6oth and the 65th degree 
of northern latitude. It is generally thought 
to contain 3000 Swediſh leagues ſquare, or 
30,000 ſquare verſts. The country is rocky, 
and full of high mountains, covered with 
foreſts, and immenſe marſhes, with a vaſt 
number of lakes, ſome of them diſtin, 
others having a communication together. In 
many of theſe lakes are iſlands ; and, in their 
neighbourhood, many tracts of land very: fit 
for agriculture, This wild country is not 
« all nch in minmal 3 = 


The a part of Finnland is ſubject | 
to Sweden. Carelia, or the ſouthern part, 

has belonged to Ruſſia ever ſince the year 
1721. Its population, confidering the ob- 
ſtacles already mentioned, cannot be very 


abundant. 


- 


The Finns, that fertile *ſtock, which has 
been the parent of almoſt all the northern 
nations * Europe, are themſelves of Aſiatic | 
5 . origin. 
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origin. In the moſt obſcure periods of anti- 
quity they abandoned their eaſtern ſeats, to 
ſettle in the weſtern parts, which they 
occupy at preſent. Theſe people have a 
great affinity with ſeveral nations, both Eu- 


ropean and Aſiatic, ſuch as the Tſcheremiſſes, 
the Tſchouvaſches, and others. But their 


moſt conſpicuous relationſhip is that which 
they have with the Laplanders and the 
Biarms, or ancient inhabitants of Permia; 
particularly with reſpe& to the origin, the 
character, and language of theſe three peo- 
ple. It ſhould ſeem that the Finns only ſe— 
parated from the Laplanders in the thirteenth 
century, on the introduction of Chriſtianity 
among them, and on their having fixed ha- 


bitations and other eſtabliſhments, Many 


mountains, rivers, and lakes, bear Lapland 
names. From an edict publiſhed in the year 
1335, by Smek, king of Sweden, it is evi- 
dent that the Finns at that time maintained 
themſelves by hunting, fiſhing, and keeping 


herds; that they had rein-deer, and uſed 


them for draught. Hiſtory gives the ſame 
deſcription of their conſtitution in ancient 


times, in Courland, and along the borders of 


the 
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the Baltic. The Finns were” at that time - 


governed by kings of their own : but at the 


beginning of the thirteenth century they fell 


under the dominion of Sweden. 


With regard to externals, the Finns differ 


nothing from the Laplanders; but the for- 


mer are more civilized and better informed. 
They are of the common proportion, and 


live in towns and villages. They have 


ſchools and academies among them; and 
make conſiderable progreſs in the arts and 
ſciences. They profeſs the Lutheran faith; 
and uſe the Chriſtian æra in their chronology. 
The Ruſhan government has continued to 


them the enjoyment of their Swediſh privi- 


leges; by which they are free. They form 
but one ſtate, and have no nobility ; but the 
boor yields precedence to the citizen, to the 


merchant, and to all perſons in the ſervice of 


the crown, whom they call people of quality. 


Their towns are built after the Swediſh 


manner. They carry on commerce, and the 
other buſineſs and trades which are common 


in towns, The boors are employed in agri- 


„ culture, 
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culture, hunting, fiſhing, or they work in the 
foreſts, preparing pitch and tar, building 
veſſels, &c. Not only the villages, but like- 
wiſe the little farms that compoſe them, are 
often at a great diſtance from one another; 


ſo that a Finn's e is generally of a great 
extent. 


— 


The houſe comprehends a room for ſum- 
mer, another for winter, and a third for a 
kitchen. . The yard contains barns for corn 
and hay, ſtables, and upright frames to dry 


the corn upon. Beſides theſe, they have ma- : 

_ gazines for different purpoſes, and a. bath, 1 

all built of firs, laid on one another without f 
regularity, after the manner of building in 3 

Sweden and Ruſſia. The furniture and houſe- * 

hold implements are the ſame as in Sweden. 8 

All kinds of corn ſucceed very well, eſpe - bo 

Ft cially i in Carelia : but in many provinces it a 
is ſubject to frequent accidents -from | * 

. the nature of the ſoil, which is a cold and < 
efferveſcent clay, whoſe confiſtence varies u 
according to the drought or humidity of the 0 


ſeaſon. The pat in many places abounds 
| with 
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with ſprings. Their nights are cold, and 


the hoar-froſt comes very early. 


The moſt certain crops are thoſe of rye 


and barley. As even in the years of greateſt 


fertility the country conſumes the crop, a ſevere 
dearth muſt naturally be the conſequence of 


a ſhort harveſt; and then the people are ob- 


liged to eke out their meal by the mixture of 
fir- bark, and other vegetable ſubſtances. 


The Northern Finns ill make uſe of rein- 


deer; the reſt employ the uſual beaſts 
for draught, as horſes and oxen. All their 
cattle are hardened to the climate, but are 
ſmall, The chace and fiſhing ſupply the gene. 


_ rality of the inhabitants with the moſt cer- 
tain food. The female boors are induſtrious T 


and good houſewives : they make linen, and 
a coarſe cloth called Volmar, and under- 
ſtand the art of dyeing. Their frames for 
weaving are of the ſimpleſt. conſtruction, 
without being deficient in any thing eflen- 
tial, They may be taken to pieces, rolled 


up with the woof and all the work upon a 
them, and ſet up again in an inſtant. 
D 4 The 
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The Tartars for the moſt. part make uſe of 
frames of the ſame kind. 


The Finns a not make butter after the 
Kuſſian manner, cauſing it to curdle by 
heat; but by beating the cream till it 
thickens. ' The lower people are great eaters, 
making five meals a day, and are ne 
rately fond of brandy, | 


- "RO dreſs of the inhabitants of towns, as 
well as that of perſons of diſtinction, differs 
in nothing from what is worn in the Swediſh 
towns; and that of the boors is not much 
unlike thoſe of Sweden. They generally 
wear their beard ; though many are content 
with whiſkers. They wear breeches, and 
many of them' twiſt rags round their legs 
inſtead of ſtockings, - Some of them wear 
leathern ſhoes; others 'a ſort of ſandals; 
but the greateſt part have them made of 
matting, at two copeeks * a pair. They 
fuck the ſhirt into their breeches 5 and 


9 copeek i is equal to a half. penny ; 
1 In which they differ from the Run n 
who wear it over the breeches. | 


wear 
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wear a waiſtcoat, with a ſmall; coat cut ex- 


actly to their ſhape, which they button, buck- 
ling over that a leathern girdle, Their 


| hair is never tied up, and they wear on their 


heads a hat ſomewhat in the Dutch faſhion, 
or eaps of different ſhapes. A large knife, 
keys, and inſtruments for ftriking fire, are 
tied to their girdle. Their cloaths are made 
of the coarſe cloth called Volmar, which their 
wives and daughters make; ſometimes they 


are made of finer cloth, which they buy; of 


ſkins and linen, and, in hot weather, of white 


linen. In winter, their outward garment is 


a ſheep-ſkin, with the wool worn nn, 
and other ins. | £ 


The women —_ ſhifts and drawers, 
ſtockings, and ſlippers, or a kind of ſhoes 
which cover no more than the under part of 
the feet, and come over the toes like a ſock : 
2 gown like a ſhort, wide, looſe ſhift, with- 
out ſleeves. Their apron is ſmall; but 
their waiſtcoat or boddice is made like a 
common ſhift, with wide ſleeves. They co- 
ver their head with a linen mantle, which falls 


over their ſhoulders and half their back. 


Their | 
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4 FINNISH NATIONS. 
Their neck and breaſts are adorned with a num. 
ber of ſtrings of glaſs beads ; and they always 
wear large ear- rings. In ſummer, their petti-. 
coat and boddice are made of linen, dyed 
after their own fancy by themſelves. | Some- 
times they are decked with a kind of em- 
broidery of various colours, and with little 
white ſhells *. Their winter cloaths are 
made of coarſe cloth, or ſheep-ſkins, Their 
| aprons are not gathered, but whimfically 


ſiet off with work, glaſs beads, fringes, &c. 


The girdle paſſes twice round the waiſt, and 
is tied in a large knot at the: fide, and is 
either leather or linen, about three fingers 
broad, fringed at the two extremities, | | 


13 In 8 the amp thnt are in 
eaſy circumſtances wear coſtly furs on 
holidays, when they appear in gala. In 
ſummer their dreſs differs but little from that 
of the meaner ſort above deſcribed, but is 
rather more elegant, and more highly finiſhed; 


N The "wan  Maoneta of 1 The dre 
ſhell they ſometimes uſe to ornament the bridles of 
their horſes. | | St 


. 3 and 


1 
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and of courſe made with more trouble. 
Their little gown is of filk, longer than 
common, with ornaments of a different co- 
lour, reſembling furbeloes. It is adorned 
before, from the knees down to the furbeloe, 
with tawdry embroidery, and glaſs-beads, 


&c. The ſmall apron which they wear is 
ſtriped with ſeveral colours, wrought, and 


adorned with medals and glaſs beads, Their 
girdle is ſtudded with tin and braſs in the 
form of buttons, and 'is tied before with, 
a number of ribbons. The gown is, hem- 


med at the boſom with great nicety, and 


likewiſe embelliſhed with glaſs beads and 
ſhells. Theſe people likewiſe hang ſeveral 


ſtrings of falſe pearls round their neck. A 


great number of ribbons, of about fix inches 
in length, paſs through their great ear- 
rings, and float upon their ſhoulders and 


ſhift-ſleeves, which are very full, open, 


ſhort, and prettily wrought with different- 


coloured worſted. Their head is covered with 


A handkerchief folded in a fanciful manner, 


paſſing under the girdle, and falling down 


the back to the heels, Under this head- 
8 N dreſs 


W 4a 
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dreſs is a circlet of leather, about as broad 
as one's hand, to cover the hair; at the 
forehead it is covered with gold-lace, or 
ſhells and beads, and a white fringe finiſhes 
it at the tart 


"The Finns have profeſſed Chriſtianity for 
ſeveral centuries, and follow the eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution of Sweden. Their ceremonies, 
therefore, at marriages and interments differ 
not more from thoſe in Sweden, than parti- 
cular provinces in large ſtates vary from one 
another. When a country girl is promiſed 
in marriage, ſhe muſt make a preſent of four 
or five ells of linen, and a pairof ſtockings, 
to every perſon that is invited to the nup- 
tials. The gueſts, in return, make her a 
| preſent in money. But, as this does not com- 
penſate the expence of the linen and ſtock- 
ings, and as the money remains with the. 
bride, the marriage of daughters becomes ſo 
burdenſome to mothers, that it has occafioned 
the proverb: Marriageable girls ruin the 
farm x. 


Talon howith aial. | 
The 
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The Finns frequently live to a very ad- 
vanced age; although the dropſy, the ſcurvy, 
the epilepſy, and eſpecially the hypochondriac 
affection, which they call hioutanti, are diſ- 
eaſes very common among the country 
people. | * 


| The ancient Finns were ſuch zealous ido- 

laters, that it was found neceſſary to call in 

the ſecular arm to advance their converſion, 

which was effected about the middle of the 

twelfth century, in the reign of Eric king 

of Sweden, during the papacy of Alexan- 

der III. and under Stephen and Henry bi- 

ſhops of Upſal. In the middle of the fix- 
teenth century they were compelled to em- 

| brace Lutheraniſm by the Swedes, who did 
not give themſelves much concern about the 
reality of their convictions. * 


After ſo long a ſucceſſion of ages, the par- 
ticulars of their ancient idolatrous religion 
are become yery obſcure and imperfect ; but 
the principles and foundation of it are yet to 
be met with ö the Laplanders, and other 

deſcen- 
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deſcendants of theſe Finns, who have . 
n their n | 


The Finns worſhiped one hows Father 
of the world under the name of Joumar or 
Foumala, which word fignifies God in their 
language to this day. Somę repreſented 
Joumala by the figure of a great ſtatue, with 
a collar of gold about its neck. Thor was 
alſo one of their gods: he very much re- 
ſembled Joumala; and, perhaps, was the 
ſame under another name. They believed in 
many ſubaltern divinities, to whom they 
offered ſacrifices. Some of their idols were 
placed in the holes of rocks. | 


T hey held a Devil, whom they called, as 
the Laplanders do, Perke/, or Peiko, which 
fignifies the imfernal God. To the inferior 
devils they gave the name of Maabines, or 
impure ſpirits, 


Notwithſtanding theſe idols and their wor- 
ſhip have been ſo long baniſhed. Finnland, 
much ſuperſtition remains among the country 


people. Theſe old notions are handed down 
from 
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from father to ſon, and can hardly be rooted 
out; and it muſt require many centuries be- 
fore they will be totally extin&. - Their 
farms are ſo diſtant from one another that 
they cannot reap the advantage of a ſound 
and reaſonable inſtruction, + | 


The following are ſome of their ſuper- 
ſitious opinions : | 


' Whoſo undertakes any buſineſs on a Mon- 
day or Friday, muſt expect very little ſue- 
ceſs. e 


He that makes a riot on St. George's 
day, is in danger of — from ſtorms 
and tompeſis. | 


On Chriſtmas-day i it is not good to o let the 
cattle out of the ſtable, 


A piece of money, or a bit of filver, muſt 
be thrown into the trough out of which the 
horſes drink, on St. Stephen's day, by every 
one that wiſhes to  proſp per. 


No 
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No fire nor a may be indleg on the 


eve of Shrove Tueſday. 
The Feaſt of Allhallows almoſt drives them 


out of their wits. They call this feaſt Kikri, 


which was the name of one of their idols. 
On the eve of this day, in memory of the 


faints of the Romiſh church, they take care 


to provide baths of hot and cold water, 
with bundles of birch twigs * &c. ſet 
out a table, and place mation upon it. 
As ſoon as it is dark, the maſter of the houſe, 
in his beſt cloaths and bare-headed, opens 
the back-gate of the yard with as much po- 
liteneſs and as many bows, as if he were re- 


ceiving a number of viſitors. He then ap- 
proaches the bath with great ceremonious 
deference, as though he conducted ſome very 
reſpectable gueſts intq it, and then eloſes the 


door. Some time afterwards he goes to let 

out his imaginary ſaints, and reconducts them 
to the yard- gate, holding all the while a bot- 
tle of brandy i in his hand. 


., Little twigs with the leaves on them, uſed con- 
ſtantly in the baths for the purpoſe of rubbing the 
, body, and thereby 3 perlpiration. 


The 
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The ſame night they treat the obige * 
with a feaſt ; and their table 1 is 1 in the 
ſtable. | | | 


In remethbratice of their idol Kikri, they 
kill a lamb alſo on Allhallows-day, very early 
in the morning. After it is cleared of the 
entralls and offals, they dreſs and eat it; 
without cutting away the ſmalleſt bone. 


One of their feſtivals, which they call 
Vouoden - Atkaias, is rather idolatrous than 
ſuperſtitious. The father and grandfather of 
the perſon that intends to keep this feaſt, 
pitch upon a day on which they invite their 
friends by eating a ſheep together. They 
are very careful not to giye the leaſt morſel 
of it to any animal whatever; on which ac- 
count they bury the bones and offal. They 
expect no ſucceſs or proſperity in their cat- 
tle, if they neglect this ſolemnity; during 
which, according to appearance, they recite 
 tertain invocations or prayers, — to 
. ancient idols. 


* Or Peres, which they call 13 S S 
Vo L. I. E Bears 
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Bears are | held in 0 eſtimation among 
all the pagan nations of the North and 
North-Eaſt. Theſe people believe that the 
ſouls of theſe animals continue to live after 
their death, as well as thoſe of the hu- 
man race: and this it is that has occafioned 
all that ſuperſtitious grimace obſervable in 
the — of this animal. 


The old Finns had certain hgh, which 
they ſung at the death of the bear. That 
the reader may form ſome idea of them, 
we ſhall fubjoin one enn from the 


1 Poctey- 


* 


4B EAST of all fore beaſts revered, ſubdued, 
and flain, | 
| Health to our huts, and prey an hundred fold 
| - Reſtore; and o'er us keep a conſtant guard! 
I thank the gods, who. gave ſo noble prey ! 
When the great day -ſtar hides behind the Alps *; 
Thie me home; and joy, all-clad in flowers, 


*The name of that chain of mountains, almoſt 
always covered with ſnow, which croſſes Lapland. 
% To” For 


% 


For three long nights, ſhall reign throughout my hut. 
With tranſport ſhall I climb the mountain's fide. _ 
Joy op'd this day; joy ſhall attend its cloſe, 
Thee I revere, fram. thee expect my prey; 

Nor e' er forget my carrol to the bear.” | 
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The LETTONIANS, the 
ESTONIANs, and the LIEFFS. 

HE Lettonians, the Eftonians, at the 
Lieffs, inhabit Liefland, or Livonia; 


the former make alſo a part of the inhabitants 


of Courland. Eſtonia, or Eſtland, and Li- 
vonia, bear the name of their inhabitants, 
They have all an affinity with one another ; 
but make not one nation, The Lettonians 
are of the ſame race with the Lithua- 
mans and the ancient Pruſſians; that is to ſay, 
\ deſcended from the Sclavonians and Finns. 


At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
they formed themſelves, by degrees, into a 
nation, near the mouth of the Viſtula, and 
have fince expanded themſelves to a wider 
- . compaſs. Three parts out of four of their 
language is compoſed of Sclavonian terms, 
and the reſt of Finniſh origin. The Eſtoni- 
ans are leſs mixed'; and the Lieffs, as well as 
the inhabitants of the iſle of CEſel, are fim- 

„„ ply 
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ply a branch of Finns. Their Finniſh dia- 

les differ in the ſame degree, and that ſo 
conſpicuouſly, that every one of them is at 
length become a language by itſelf. Theſe 
three nations are uſually confounded by the 
Germans under the name of Undeutſche, which 
ſignifies Non-Germans, and comprehends 
them all. If any one ſhould chuſe to derive 
the name Lettonians from the word Lada, or 
Liede, which fignifies to root up, or break 
up land, it would not be more deſtitute of 
probability than many hundreds of deriva- 
tions daily imagined. They have been cul- 
tivators of the ground from all antiquity. . 


When they left their fituation on the 
Viſtula to ſettle in Livonia, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Finns, 
| wha lived chiefly by their flocks, . and 

neglected the culture even of their arable 
lands, were not at all averſe to the union; 
for the Lettonians immediately ſet about 
clearing the ground; and, by the prepara- 
tion of that fort of manure which is made by 
burning the trunks of trees and buſhes in the 
field, ſpread themſelves ſo, that they obliged 
moſt of the Finns to retire, But ſuch as 
1 choſe 
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choſe to remain, adopted a life of agricul- 
ture; and this method of manuring is uni- 
verſal among them to this day. About the 
ſame period, the Knights of the Teutonic 
order having completed the conqueſt of Cour- 
land and Livonia, all the inhabitants of theſe 
two countries were converted to Chriſtianity, 

and declared the ſlaves of this foreign nobi- 
. lity, who took them as their property, and 
have kept them as ſuch ever fince. 


In their ſtature and whale exterior the Let: 
tonians differ ; but, in general, they are very 
like the Finns, Great numbers of. them are 
of a phlegmatic and melancholy diſpoſition, 
Except life itſelf, and the pleaſures | of love, 
every thing in the world is indifferent to 
them, The oppreſſion they groan under, po- 
verty, a hard education, and their general 
con ſtitution » have inured them to the ſeverity 
of the climate, want, and ſubmiſſion. They 
are of a phlegmatic temperament, idle, filthy, 
and addicted to drunkenneſs. They are not, 
however, deſtitute of capacity. Their women 
feel not ſo ſeverely the hand of oppreſſion as 
the men; and are not without a ſhare of 
beauty and _ 

'T heir 
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Their villages are ſmall, and their habita- 
tions dirty. Their houſes are little huts 
made of baulks, placed upon one another, 
and faſtened: together by notches at the cor- 
ners. This is the common architecture of 
the people of all theſe parts of the North. 
A peaſant wants nothing but timber and a 
hatchet to build his houſe ®, - The habita- 
tions are ſmall, but warm, and ſuited to the 
cliniate, as being eaſjly heated in the ſharpeſt 
winter. Their little villages are diſtri- 
buted about the eſtates of the nobility to 
whom they belong. Their food and furni- 
ture indicate the greateſt indigence, Thoſe 
whom their lord does not take into his imme- 
diate ſervice, have a little field or meadow, 
with ſome cattle to procure a ſort of ſubſiſt- 
ance from, The time, hawever, to look 
after it muſt be ſubtracted from their ſleep, 
the day being ſcarcely ſufficient to till the 
ground of their lord, repair the buildings, 
fences, and other works, which they do 00 


* 


* Except moſs, with which he crams the is inter- 
ſtices againſt the cold, 


2. . 


1 
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the moſt part as a commutation for taxes. 


The women ſew, and do other works which 
they are obliged to carry to the lordſhip. 
The Lettoniaris ſeldom give themſelves any 
trouble, becauſe their maſters are obliged to 


maintain them without it. Such of them, 


however, as live under a mild proprietor, 
know how to turn the gentleneſs of their 
maſter to their own account, and often get a 
great deal of money : but they commonly 
defraud the — of it, by burying i it 
in the earth. 


The men dreſs themſelves like the Finns, 


excepting that they do not all wear their 


beard. 


The dreſs of the women is very pretty, 
and has ſome reſemblance to that of the 
Sclavonian women. They wear ſtockings, 
ſhoes or flippers, white ſhifts with ſleeves 
very full towards the ſhoulder, but cloſe at 
the wriſt. , They wear the common gown of 
females, with long aprons, and a kind of 


boddice which comes down no lower than 
the 
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che petticoat. They wear a necklace of 
glaſs beads, which falls down likewiſe on 
their breaſt; and, being compoſed of a 
number of rows, ſerves as a tucker. The 
fides of the ſleeves are worked or pink- 
ed, and the boddice is made of a party- 
coloured ſtuff, or of linen worked with .va- 
rious colours. The bottom of the petti- 
coat and apron is adorned with a border 
five inches wide, 'made of another ſtuff, or 
of a different colour from that of the petti- 
coat. Sometimes there are many borders all 
alike, except in fize, round the petticoat. 
They have a girdle likewiſe, prettily * 
and faſtened e the hips. 


Married women are diſtinguiſhed from 
maidens only by the head-dreſs. The former 
wear little caps to the ſhape of the head, of 
ſeveral colours, and ornamented with gold 
or filver lace. They fix to theſe caps behind 
a cockade, from which deſcend a number 
of ribbons and firings of various colours, 
which wave upon their ſhoulders. Maidens 
do not wear the little under-cap, but have a 
ſtiffened circlet on the top of the forehead, 

. | covered 
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covered with gold lace, raiſed in front, and 
tied behind with cockades of different colours, 
the ends of which, being about ſix inches in | 
length, fall upon their logſe hair, like the 
| 3 of the married women. | 


| Theſe people 1 were firſt nd > to the 
Chriſtianity of the Church of Rome : but 
force had more influence than conviction ON 
their canverſion, About the middle of the 
ſixteenth century they were converted 
from popery to the profeſſion of the Lu- 
theran faith. Some merchants of Bremen laid 
the firſt foundations of Chriſtianity among 
them ; the knights of the Sword contributed 
to it rather by their arms than their argu- 
ments; and thoſe of the Teutonic order 
brought it to perfection. When their pa- 
gan religion was at its height, the docu. 
ments of it were only preſeryed by oral 

tradition : it 1s therefore no wonder, that, 
after ſo long an abrogation of its tenets, 
we ſhould now be ſo much in the dark about 
them. However, befides the ignorance with 
which they hold the dogmas of Chriſtianity, 


ſuch a ſuperſtition predominates among them, 
"6 that 
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that the veſtiges of paganiſm are eaſily traced, 


It was, without doubt, exactly that of the 


Finns and Laplanders, With the latter, 
they named the Great Firſt Cauſe, Joumala, 
and Thor; believing that the properties of 
the divinity, as well as the phznomena of 


nature, were ſubje& to him as ſo many in- 
ferior powers, They called the devil -Fels; 


and ghoſts or demons, Raggana. Gritva was 
the title of their high prieſt, who was at the 
ſame time their temporal en 
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THE INGRIANS. 

THE Ruſſians made themſelves maſters 

of Ingria, or Inguermannlande, in the 
beginning of the preſent century: at which 
time the inhabitants of the flat country were 
a Finniſh people, but little different from the 
Finns of Carelia as to their lapguage and 
manners, | 


Theſe Ingrians were called I/chorki, and 
Iehortzi, from the little river hora, which 
runs into the Neva. Ingria, having been the 
firſt conqueſt of Peter the Great, did not re- 
tain its ancient Swediſh privileges, which 
were granted to Carelia: on the contrary, 
Peter arbitrarily gave away the portions of 
this new-conquered country, which has ever 
| fince been governed by the laws of Ruſſia. 
Accarding to the cuſtom of this empire, the 
crown made à preſent of one part of the 
Iſchortzi to certain Ruſſian nobles; who, on 


their Hide, were * to people the leſs 
cultivated 
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cultivated cantons of Ingria with colonies of - 


Ruſſians from their eſtates ; and thence it is, 
that we often ſee a village of Ruſſians ſur- 
rounded We Wege of Finns. 


The Iſchortzi have for a long time followed: 


agriculture, as well as the other Finns. Their 


economy is an ill-choſen mean betwixt that 
of the Ruſſians and that of the Finns. They 
aſſemble in ſmall villages, of five or ten 


farms each; and live miſerably in ſmall 


dirty huts. Their houſehold furniture indi- 


cates the greateſt penury ; and their manner 


of living is ſqualid and diſguſting. Notwith- 


ſtanding that the land each family occupies 


is of tolerable extent, their agriculture and 
their cattle ? are equally poor. Their inclina- 
tion to idleneſs and drinking leads them 
often to fell their ſtock, and the very corn 
they have ſaved for ſowing the fields; the 
money which that produces they ſquan- 
der away in a very ſhort time, and are thus 
reduced to the moſt deplorable indigence. In 
this ſtate they behold their cattle die of hun- 
ger and cold with the moſt perfect indiffer- 
| ence. Some of them, however, imitate the 

| Ruſſian 
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Ruſfan villagers, who are better managers, 


| wore at theig eaſes, and in better; Glrfmem- 


With their poverty and diſorderly life, the 
Ingrians ate a ſtupid, ſuſpicious, thieviſn race, 
and dangerous from their phlegmatic and pil- 

fering temperament: Thoſe who live along the 
road to Riga greatly-reſemble the people we 
call gypſies; are vagabonds like them, and 
calculate nativities, and tell fortunes. Such as 
come to Peterſburg for thoſe fraudulent pur- 
| poſes would ſcarcely be known from the gyp- 
fies about London. It is but a few years ago, 
that a whole village of theſe wretches were 
baniſhed to a deſert iſland in the gulf of Finn- 
land, for murders and other crimes com- 
mitted on the highway. The boys from 
ſeveral villages together frequently elope at 
once; and there is every reaſon in the world 
to believe that this is for very bad Pur- 
poſes, 


I) The dreſs of the men is exactly like that 
of the Finn boors; but the habit of the 


women betrays a Vanity, which, conſidering 
5 the 


which their huſbands and fathers exerciſe 
over them, may paſs for luxury. The lower 


part of their dreſs reſembles that of the Finn 


countrywomen. Their ſhift reaches down to 
their knees, has a neck, and cloſe wriſtbands, 


both of them pinked or wrought. The fleeves * 


are large, and whimfically worked. The 
body of the ſhift is large, and puffed with 
numberleſs plaits; and the making of it is 
uſually four weeks work. Inſtead of a pet- 
ticoat the Ingrian women tie on each fide a 


linen apron without gathers. 'Theſe aprons - 


are ſometimes of cloth, and ſometimes of 
linen worked with different colours. Theſe 
behind come over one another, but before 
they are at ſome diſtance, the open part of 
the petticoat then left is concealed! by a 
ſmaller apron adorned with glaſs-beads and 


little ſhells. Several ſtrings of theſe beads 


are worn round the neck, and fall upon the 


breaſts. They carry, rather than wear, 
heavy ear-rings, with the addition generally 
of ſtrings of beads. The girls wear their 


hair looſe and uncovered; the married wo- 
98 | f nk 
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men, on the contrary, conceal their hait; 
like the Finniſh women, with a piece of linen, 
fix archines * in length, folded towards the 
middle into a kind of cap, while its extre- 
mities fall upon the back, and are ſupported 
by the girdle in ſuch a manner that the whole 
makes a kind of ſpread ſail over the ſhoulders. 
When they dreſs themſelves to go to town, 


they commonly put on the Ruſs cap, called 


kako/chnik, which is ornamented with a peak 
in front, is lined with fur, and laced round 
the edges; with this they wear a long gown 


[kaftan] made of coarſe ſtuff, and faſtened 


down the breaſt with buttons. 


Me the time that the Ruſſians made them- 
ſelves maſters of this country, the Ingrians 
had Lutheran miniſters for every canton, 
which was the religion they profeſſed : but 
numbers of them have been fince converted 
to the Greek faith 


"Theſe people are full of abſurd notions 
and pagan ſuperſtitions, which they mix with 


* An archine is about three quatters of an Engliſh 
the 


yard. 
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SHE EINS 6 
che ceretnonis] of Chriſtian ity,” . com- 
monly look upon the figures of the fainrs as 


idols to be adored, They carty” them into 
oods with proceſſichal ſolemnities, and 


the v 
pay then there' a formal worſhip. FLTO "wy 11 
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| When a mam i is inclined to ry, 1 he buys | 
himſelf à girl, and celebrates his nuptials. | 


All the way to the church they are accot pa- 
nied by two women in veils, who o ſing as they 
go compoſitions, if one may call them ſo, 
totally deſtitute of common ſenſe. No ſooner 
is the marriage ceremony performed, than 


the huſband begins to treat his wife with the 


utmoſt ſeverity, and thenceforward keeps her 
under ſtrict diſcipline; though not "always 
with the greateſt attention to juſtice, She is 

often beaten for the faults of the children, 
and en ee . the oy roger 5 


7 7 82 
19 0 19 142 


The dead a are buried 47 the prieſt of the 
profeſſion to which they belong: but theſe 
ſuperſtitions people return to the grave under 
covert of the night, and, Having taken up the 
ſod, depoſit eatables for their departed friend, 
har they renew during a fortnight or three 
Vo ＋. I. F i weeks. 
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weeks. Dogs and other ayimals eaſily. ſcratch. 
up theſe vigtuals and devour them, while the 

1 wood folk that placed them chere believe they 
were conſumed by the deceaſed; - Their ge- 
neral opinion is, that they continue to live in 
the ſubterranean world in the ſame manner 
as. they did. on the ſurface of the earth; and 
that the grave is little more than à change of 

habitation ; for which reaſon they bury: their 
money, that, they may have ib to uſe in [the 
world to come. They ſpeak to their de- 
ceaſed friends, and go to their tomb for that 
purpoſe; ; but, at the ſame time, are much 
| afraid of them, Some gentlemen, not. long 
ago, ſurgriſed à woman in the environs, of 
St. Peterſburg in this act, and heard her with- 
out being perceived. She was telling, her de- 
ceaſed: huſband, that a fortnight after his de- 
ceaſe the, married again; that, to. appeaſe his 
manes, and to prevent his doing her any in- 
jury for it, ſhe had approached his grave, 
upon which ſhe had. laid herſelf flat, crying 
| grievoully, and. making bitter lamentations; 3 
| and length the concluded, by ſaying, with 

5 op; tragical geſtures: 5 60 Behold, thou art 
e 5 - Alas! alas! But be not angry with | 
4 7 cc me, 1 
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« younger than thee. Alas! alas! Iwill not 
tc take the leſs care of thy fon, Ge Jittle 
60 darling. Alas! Ke.“ e 


wi Atibajy ber holy 9 FONG: is'one A 
the road to Riga, at the diſtanct of about 
ten verſts from Peterſburg. It is formed by 
2 large lime - tree, whoſe branches are inter- 
woven with thoſe of the foreſt that are neareſt 
to it, and forms a delightful natural bower. 
Peter the Great way charmed with this lovely 
ſpot, and uſed frequently to ſtop at it. On 
the feſtival of St. Jotin, at night, the Ifchortz- 
aſſemble under this tree, and remain till 


round a great fire; concluding their orgies 


Warden betenden and ne, aer 
bee. 


F 2 HE 


« me, that 1 have married this lad much L 
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morning, ſhrieking, and finging, and dancing, 
with burning a white cock, and making the 
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H | H E T cenie call themſelves by 


# x +4 


I and the y call the T naſe wa oy mari, 
or men of the mountains. Theſe people are 
ſettled .in the governments of Caſan and 
of Niznei-Novogorod, on both the ſhores of 
the Volga; but chiefly along the left ſide of 
that river, and reach even into Permia. Some 
of their villages ; are detached from thoſe of 
any other people, and ſome are mixed 

among the villages of the Fee, and 
e 4 þ | 


7 C5 6. T3 27 251 
3 


The Tſcheremides are * Fi ;nniſh. extrac: 
tion; they ſpeak indeed a language peculiar 
to themſelves, but it takes its origin from 
that of the Finns. Writing and letters are 
altogether unknown among them. During 
the ſovereignty of * Tartars *, they were 

in 
* I keep the common orthography of this word, 


rn I would not ſeem to affect ſingularity. Do. 
3 perly 


— 
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in ſubjection to that people, and dwelt 
nearer the ſouth, between the Volga and the 


Tanais or Don. They had their particular 
Khans or chiefs; even ſince their ſubjection to 


the ſceptre of Ruſſia; but the race of theſe 
Khans became extinct by the death of Khan 
Ada, a Tſcheremiſſian prince, who was va- 
liant and courageous, but much devoted to 
the crœyn of Ruſſia. At preſent they pre- 
tend to neither princes nor nobles. In the 
earlier times this people led a paſtoral life; 
but, by degrees, they imitated the Ruſſians, 
and have begun to plough the earth, and cul- 
tivate their fields ; becauſe, the land they oc- 
cupy being much ſmaller than what they for- 
merly poſſeſſed, they are no longer able to 
draw a maintenance from their flocks alone. 


perly it mould be r: -\and the F 2 "I Ger. 


man writers have within theſe few years adopted the 


right method. We have been ſo long accuſtomed to 
write and pronounce Moſcow or Muſco, and Tartars, 
that to change them at once to Moſkva and Tatars, 
would require more authority than that of one man. 
However, if any one hereafter ſhall chuſe to pro- 
nounce theſe words in this manner, he will be in the 
right, At the ſame time it is true, that the Ruſſians 
call an Binge of Moſkva Maſter +39 
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FE their. e, An -Tiſcheremifies 1 are A 
ſort of mean between the Tartars and the 
Ruffians : but the men have neither the viva- 
city nor the determined character of the 
Ruſfians; and their women are much inferior 
to thoſe of Ruſſia, as well in regard to come- 
lineſs, as in gaiety of temper, and vanity of 
dreſs; though otherwiſe the Tiherocmiſhan 
women are tolerably well made. | 


What the F — want Io Girl 
they make up for in induſtry, They are 


: headſtrong and ſuſpicious, Uke all other un- 


poliſhed people. They have no caleulation 
of time, either by years or months; and are 
totally deſtitute of all tradition concerning 
their anceſtors. & 


Theſe 1 never dwell i in 1 Fach 
village! is eompoſed of about thirty houſes at 
the utmoſt; which, in like manner with thoſe 
of the Ruſſians, has a ſort of provoſt, called 
Sotnik, an und er- provoſt, or Deſatnik ; in- 
ſtead of both which, ſome villages have only 


2  Staroft, or elder, 3 Wane they chuſe from 
| among 
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among th 11 is his biilineſs, beſides 
Iabouring © ltke tis" brethren, to hear oom · 
plaints, adult Uifferences, and inflict W 


4 ; 1 
2 2 * 


ments. 


The fig Edna Are & duly one 
room for the family, a few ſtables and out- 
houſes ia the yard, none of which are con» 
tiguous, and feveral” little "magazines built 


each on a perpendicular bank; Which ſerve 


them alſo for chambers in the fuminer _ 
All theſe buildings are of wood, fo 
ſquare, the area of which between the aller. 


ent huts is all open. Their rooms for winter 


are built at [the height of about four or five 
feet over à cellar, to which you aſcend by a 


few elumſey ſteps, under a covering of planks, 


Each room contains, beſides the oven, a 
| hearth for culinary purpoſes,” and a broad 
dench for the family to ſleep on. Sometimes 
the! kitchen is in che dwelling kouſe, and then 
it is calleif The Black- room, Which in truth 
it is from the” ſmoke, which has no vent by 
means of 4 "chiimnty;” The doors of their 


rooms are very low ;' and, inftead of a win 


dow, a hole is made of about'a foot and a 
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” half, ſquare, covered with bladders. or linen, 
to anſwerthe purpoſe of glaſs. .,. Their houſe» 

bald goods re ſemble thoſe of the. Waun 


* 


0 1 


Au the Ticheremiſſes FE FIERY in 
the, fiyle, et, ade Ruſhan,,, peaſants,, The 
pagans ftill ahhor. pork.;. and it is only a very 
few of ſuch AS, aye, been baptized that, ar 
able. to conquer this wenden od, al 


ou Hollow, hunting, ae and; 


. 
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| bis * are .neither. . nor 
\ | kilful ; and. conſequently are poor. If any | 
T2 one poſſeſſes thirty horſes, as many horned | 
| cattle, and about. forty n he .is a Lag 
| man among them. . oft K le t 
| The yon — e in e in 
| ne Bf linen, and embroidering | their, linen 
garments | with wool of their . own dying. 
The Ticheremiſſes are: totally regardleſs of 


a Sm 


cleanlineſs in their cloaths as well as in their 
victuals. The pagans eat indifferentiy the 
fleſh of horſes, bears, all ſorts of birds; 

and, in caſe of nefefliy, even of carnivorous 
animals; 2 


\ 
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* 


mim, ry Ae will never touch any ani · 


Aer 


underſtand he. "management of bees, boch 
ingly well; and. are. | 


wild,and, domeſtic, ex | 
very fond. of fiſhin They. never meddle 
with weaving, 9 the Ruſſian peaſants 
ſucceed ſo well in that employment. Their 
impoſts conſiſt in a capitation, tax according 
tos the number of males in each diſtrict, in 
recruits, and in the relay horſes they are ob» 


tribute 1 * the furs men, fir! 77 Aer 
Ade itt ed 199 1785 | 
The ref of the men 0 655 nearly like that of 
the Ruſſians, excepting | that they comb their 
hair from the crown of the head ſtrait down, 
and then cut it all round nearly cloſe to the 
head. The collar, wriſtbands, and boſom of 
their ſhirts, are embroidered. with coloured 
worſted, Their coat is of a coarſe Ruffian 


cloth, made of black wool, and has a cape 


behind like that of our Engliſh ſurtout, and 


an opening in the ſkirts on each fide; The 


dreſs of the married women is the ſame as 
that's of the girls, Lad better worked. They. 


wear 


ae ume, Some Tſcheremiſſian Vile. 
lages in the diftrjct of Koungour pay their 
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wear trouzers; and, inſtead of ſtorkings, wrap 
their legs in linen rags a; theirſhoes are made 
of the bark of trees, cut into ſtripes, and 
matted. In the former ſeaſon they wear 
nothing over their ſhift; which is not put into 
che trouzers, but hangs over them all round: 
This ſhift is cloſe at the neck and theyrifts, cut 
into ſhape, and comes down to the knees. The 
neck, the wriſtbands, and all the ſeams; are 
covered with a whimical embroidery of differ- 
ent- coloured worſted; ; alarge buckle holds it 
together at the boſom, and a girdle round the 
waiſt. When they would be more drefled 
than ordinary, they put over this ſhift a habit 
like a morning gown; made of 'vitidus- 
coloured cloths, and tolerably-fine; to this 
latter they generally give an edging of beaver. 
Their caps are very high, and in the ſhape 
of a cone; they call them hir, and make 
them of ' the bark of birch, chvHered with-ſkin = 
or linen, adorned ' with glaſs-beads, "little 
white ſhells, and-ſmall Ayer money. From 


"Mp Hay hands are often uſed for this purpoſe,” when 
they go on horſeback in the winter. But the nen 
rags are their common. wear; and iareitiad on, to keep 
them from unwrapping, by à ruſh, or piece of 5 
threat, 1 ſeveral titnes round "he elf © b 


leg. © * 1 . 
| | 8 this 
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| this cap a tibbon © three inches broad, (called 
ſchirtams, garniſhed in che fame manner as- 


broad Nbbon on che forehead, covered with 


pieces of money and glaſsbeads, inſtead of 


the /chourk, and this kind of head-dreſs is 
called ofebpor. The Tſcheremiſſian women 


of the provinces of Ouſu and 'Viairk con- 


monly wear a number of rings; thimbles, 
and all ſorts of rattling pendants, at their 
girdles, which ornaments reach down to the 


joint of the knee behind; and as the walks 
thus curiouſly adorned, ck tacky make | 


a _ which AIRES ears. Fs 


12 Þ 5 


The women ear chult to 0 is | 


the bath-rooms ; in which they"imitate: the 
Ruffian eountrywomen. The firſt man 
that comes to viſit the lying in woman 
gives a name to the child if 1 it be a boy; 
and the firſt woman, if it be girl. Ever 
afterwards the children call theſe people 
Atas, or father; Abaz, or mother. Their 
moſt common names of males are Sengoul, 


Kifpelat, Erbaldi, met, &c. ; and the moſt 


| uſual female names are Pidelet, Aſtan, Naſoute, 
&c. "Theſe national names often obliterate 
, entirely 


the cap; falls down the back. Some wear a 


rer ley Cain 
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2 entirely 'rhe. baptiſmal names of /; thoſe that 


% more eſpecially. among the 


. end end wife they call Hala 


by _ 2 vata in their language fignifying 


. 
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e man buys his Fog and the. ſum he 


pays for hep is called eln. The uſual - -Price 
. of-41marrjageable- girl is from thirty wo. fifty 


roubles a ſome, howeyer, are worth eighty, 


and. ther are thats will. fetch an hundred. 


| Palygay prevails among the Pagan Tſchere- | 


| miſſes, As the wives are deſtined to: ſub- 


« P. 
NJ 4 =>, 


UM uſfion and labour, it often happens that a 
neh father buys wives for his ſons when they 


are no mor than about fix years old, yet the 
wives are never younger than fifteen. The 


wife's portion conſiſts of cattle ; fo. that a 


boy married thus early on his arrival at an 
age of maturity finds himſelf. often the poſ- 


ſeſſor of a numerous flock: Me degrees of 
kindred are obſerved among them in their 
matrimonial contracts; and though, if one 
 fiſter dies, they make no ſcruple of marrying 
the other, yet one man never marries two. 
ſiſters at the ſame time. He that names the 
N 5175 4 | child 
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longs and dances, andthe ſound: of the gow/h, 
the ſehibber, and the habaſch: During theſs 
different . amuſements, they take the bride 
apart, and transform her into a woman. that 
| ir to fay, they take off her. veil, and put her 
on..a:cap. leſs ornamented than that ſhe wore 
| before marriage... The huſband then con- 
ducts her into the eating room; where: the 
Jultulſeb, or kart, repeats another prayer over 
the bride, who kneels before him. "After 
this ceremony, the diſtributes preſents, offers 
beer or mead to every gueſt, and then re- 
5 dus into her hut. In the evening the bride 
undreſſes herſelf; but; it is not without a great 
ates refiſtance that. ſhe. ſuffers the bride- 
women to put her into bed. On the entrance 
of the bridegroom. the door is barricadoed ; 

and the next morning he that repreſented the 
father. of the bride, accompanied by ſeveral 
women, enters, the nuptial chamber holding 
a hip i in his hand. If, after the Proper in- 
auiſitions, there appear no tokens of virgi- 
nity, he ſhews the Whip in a threatning man- 

ner to the bride, and within a day after fails 
not to return to put his threats . 


| We * 460 nce. 
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— to. the ae i 
lityy they puniſir the: levities and miſoonduct 
of their wives, and their negligence in the 


duties of marriage. The morrow of the 
quptials is ſpent allo in Jollity and good cheer, 
On: retivingy, every one of the gueſts throws | 
ſome copeeks®.ints the laſt eup that he thkes, 
as a preſent ta the new married folks. Among 


the ' chriſtian Fſcheremiſſes almoſt all che 
weddings are preceded by this Pagan mar- 
riage, and frequently even a long time before 
the celebration by the chriftian prieſt. Nei- 


ther is it uncommon for. ſome rake of a 


Ticheremiſs to take the liberey of diſpenſing 


with all this ceremony.- He lays hold of the 
girl, takes her home, and; ſo. ſpon as the is 


with child, be gives the father of hey. as 
much as he thinks proper, and thus obtaing 
a wife without the trouble: e 


Sb cloaths into a coll uhich they 
call  Schupar.,... The cerngny;.of interment 


* A copeek is a Nufan copper el de 7 
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is perfo on the day of the'perfon's: death; 
and the proceſſion conſiſts of people of both 
ſexes. The grave is always dug from weſt to 
eaſt; and the head of the corpſe is depoſited 
to the weſt . The friends of the deceaſed 
put a number of copeeks into his girdle, and 
furniſh him with certain other things that have 
been neceſſary to him in life, ſach as à laſt for 
making ſhoes + upon, a "ſtick to drive the 
dogs away from him, and à little bunch of 
roſe-tree twigs for repelling evil ſpirits. As 
ſoon as the grave is filled with earth, every 
one of the company places à little torch on 
the grave of each of his departed friends, 
repeating ſeveral times, Live in harmony and 
frimuſbip; he then takes a cake, and, 
having eaten part of it near each of the 
lighted torches, lays three pieces of it on 
ebery grave, ahd: ſays; This'is for thee. - The 
whole ceremony ends with placing over 
the grave a ſheet of linen faſtened to a pole 
like a nag. On their return home, they 
bathe and change their cloaths, throwing 
2 che old (loiths' of the deveafed, and 


1 The burial: plabels called Bulugartla,” 5 
9 Their — are made of the bark of trees. 0 
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ung ing out che ſerviceable ones to be n | 
fied in the air. 


'T hey honour the memory of the dead by 
three commemorative feſtivals, which they 
call ſchoumer, The firſt is held the third day 
after the deceaſe, in the following manner: 
the friends return to the grave, and there eat 
cakes as on the day of interment, laying three 
pieces as before, and telling the dead man 
that they are for his uſe. The ſecond feaſt 
is on the ſeventh day, when they aſſemble at 
the houſe of the deceaſed, light torches, eat 
cakes, and ſend pieces of them again to their 
friend. The third is on the fortieth day, and 
conſiſts of the fame ceremonies as the fecond. 
Befides theſe, every village celebrates yearly 
2 general commemorative feſtival, the cere- 
monial of which is exactly fimilar to that of 

the three particular ones. 8 | 


The Tſcheremiſſes believe, with the gene- 
rality of the Pagans, that the exiſtence after 
death is but a prolongation of their actual 
life, with the exception of a few particulars: 
and it is for this reaſon that they furniſh their 
Volt. LE „ dead 
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dead with conveniences agreeable to this TW 
ſuch as money, eatables, &c. 
Their religion is idolatry ; and in the per- 
formance of it they follow implicitly the 
' precepts of their prieſts, whom they name 
Mouſchan, or Maſchan. Jugtuſcbe is the ap- 
pellation of their principal pontif. Theſe 
prieſts are likewiſe magicians, the interpre- 
ters of dreams, and the foretellers of fortune. 
They are held in great veneration by the 
ITſcheremiſſes; and are at preſent but few in 
number. Every community replaces them 
by a kart of its own election, taking care to 
beſtow the charge on a man reputed for diſ- 
cretion, and reſpectable for his age and irre- 
| proachable manners. To every Prieſt is given 
an Oudſchou, or en, in — of 
aſſiſtant. 


Dyuuma, in their language, is the general 
name for God, whom they alſo call Koyou- 
youma, or Supreme God. That the Al- 

mighty may be abſolutely happy, they give 

him a wife called Zoumon-4va, or Mother of 
the Gods. She is placed immediately next to 
1 the 
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the Great Firſt Cauſe, and receives an extra- 
ordinary veneration. They admit of inferior 
divinities endowed with benevolent diſpoſiti- 
ons, and imagine them to be the offspring of 
the two Supreme Deities, or at leaſt of their 
family; that the government of the world, 
and the diſtribution of deſtiny, is their proper 
inheritance as the ſons of God. Some of 
them are married, and others live in celibacy. 
They commonly comprehend all their divi- 
nities under the appellation of Toumon 
Schoutſchka, the houſehold of God. 


They do not agree as to the names of their 
Gods, and the ideas which they affix to their 
active influences; ſome of the prieſts acknow- 
ledging a confiderable number of them, and 
others but a few; one man, in ſuch an af- 
fliction or calamity, addreſſing himſelf to a 
God whom another hardly knows, who there- 
fore has recourſe to one whom the former 
worſhipper believes to be of a different com- 
plexion and unpropitious. The moſt general 
divinities of the Tſcheremiſſes are Pouruk/cha, 
named alſo, Pougourſcba Toeuma, and Ru- 

dortſcha Youma. Under the idea of theſe 
3 Gs 7 Gods 
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Gods is defigned the tempeſt. Pouembar 
Youmg ſeems to be the Prophet adopted by 


the Tartars, who call their Mohammed 


Puember, which ſignifies prophet. The god- 
defies whom this nation adores are Kit{cheba, 
the mother of the ſun, Kaba, and ſeveral 
others. The men addreſs themſelves to the 
Gods for remiſſion of their ſins, and the wo- 
men implore abſolution from the Goddeſſes, 


a With theſe people, the devil, whom they 


call Scbaitan *, is the parent and origin of the 
malevolent gods. They never pronounce his 
name, but call him 2. He hath his dwelling 
in the water, and diſſeminates calamities, miſ- 
fortunes, and diſaſters, chiefly about noon. 
Their Vadeſch are demons of the foreſts who 
have the. care of the woods and game, and 
are the- cauſes of proſperous or unprofitable 
huntings. They admit alſo of malevolent 
Goddeſſes. But many of the ſame name are 
found among the evil and the good. 

* This is not much . unlike, the Hebrew name 


Satan: but I can draw no inference from the ſimi- 
litude. 5 ; : 


R 
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It cannot be faid that they hold their idols 
in great. eſtimation ; but the object of their 
greateſt fear is Koudort/cha, the God of thun- 
der, to whoſe power they aſcribe the fertility 
of the earth and plenteous hatveſts. They 
repreſent him under the figure of a ſort of 
puppet, eloathed in Tſcheremiſſian garments, 
put him into a box made of the bark of 
birch, which they depoſit in a corner of the | 
houſe ; and, without offering him any parti- 
cular adoration, they only lay before him 
from time to time ſome pieces of their cakes. 
In the woods one meets frequently with trees 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, to which are ſuſ- 
pended pieces of birch bark fix inches ſquare; 
theſe are called Kouda Vadaſch : no figure or 
hieroglyphie is inſcribed on them; but the 
Tſcheremiſſes hold them in reverence, ſome- 
times making them paſs for idols, and ſome- 
times for offerings paid to the gods of the 
woods, Some have conjectured that theſe 


tablets repreſent altars ig honour of the 
Fauns. 


„ 
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They worſhip their gods not in temples; 


but in the open air, in places conſecrated for 


that purpoſe, named Reremet. There are 
hoga Reremet and Schke Reremet, i. e. public 


and private ſanctuaries. In the latter parti- | 


cular families perform their devotions, and in 
the former whole villages together. They 
always chuſe the woods for their Keremets : 
but, if it ſhould happen that there are none 
in the neighbourhood of the village, they fix 
upon a place where there are ſeveral trees; 
there muſt at leaſt be one, and the preference 
is always given to oaks. The largeſt tree is 
conſecrated to 2 ouma, the next in fize to 
Youmon Ava, his wife; and the reſt, as many 
as there may be, to their other divinities. 
A Keremet is generally from ten to twenty 


fathom in diameter, {ſurrounded with trees, 


or incloſed by a hedge. To every one there 
are three avenues: one to the weſt, far the 
goers and comers; another to the eaſt, for 

the victims; ; and the third to the ſouth, 
through which the carriers of water go. For 
their altar they place a table under the prin- 
| Cipal tree, and by the fide of the-Keremet 1s 
| the 
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the place where they dreſs the fleſh of the 
victims. It is not lawful for women to ap- 
proach theſe holy incloſures, and men muſt 
firſt have 'bathed and put on their beſt ap- 
parel ; if it be poſhble, they may not appear 
with empty purſes. According to the opi- 
nion of many of them, the place thus conſe- 
crated to devotion, the Keremet itſelf, is a di- 
vinity, powerful and beneficent; wherefore a 
part of the ſacrifices and devotions performed 
therein is due to itſelf. Friday 1s their ſab- 
bath, the day moſt auſpicious to their pray- 
ers, and whereon they. abſtain from every 
kind of work. 


The victims which this people commonly 
ſacrifice to their Gods are horſes, oxen, 
| hares, ſheep, goats, ſwans, geeſe, and ducks : 

they likewiſe make offerings of beer, mead, 
brandy, honey, and cakes made of wheat- 
flour. They always prefer a white ſheep, 
| goat, ox, &c. to thoſe of any other colour, 
for their ſacrifice ; a blemiſhed beaſt is by no 
means to be offered; and the black are re- 
ſerved for particular caſes; the age and ſex 
are totally indifferent. It is indiſpenſably ne- 
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ceſſary that the cakes and the drink in the 
facrifices, and libations be prepared . by vir- 
gins, Women may eat of the fleſh. of the 
victims or of any of the offerings ; but it muſt 
be at home, and not in the ſacred place, 
The days for ſacrificing are appointed by the 
prieſts, having firft conſulted the Gods by a 
kind of divination, to learn their pleaſure 
concerning. the time and manner moſt ac- 
. ceptable to them. On theſe occaſions they 
perform the molt ſilly buffoonries imagina- 
ble, throwing beans upon the table, mea- 
foring _ girdles, &c. | 


The grand feſtival of the 1 is 
their Toumon-bayran, inſtituted in honour of 
the whole family of the Gods. The word 


bayran, as well as the cuſtom of bathing be- 


fore they proceed to any ſolemnity, is adopted 
from the Tartars. The Youmon-bayran. is only 
celebrated every ſecond or third year in au- 
tumn, and ſometimes only once in five years 
according to the circumſtances of the different 
communities, who find the victims among 
them. The day ordained for the ceremony 


being come, the Mouſchans or Karts, who 
io 1 
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are the ſacrificers, light ſeven fires in the 
Keremet, in a ſtraight line from north-weſt to 
ſouth-eaſt. © The firſt of theſe fires, which is 
moſt to the north-weſt; burns in honour of 
Yuma; the next is offered to Joumon Aua; 
and ſo of the reſt. Over every fire a Mouſchan 
or a Kart prefides, aſſiſted by his Oud/chow. 
They ſpread a cloth before. each of the fires, 
on which are laid the oblations of beer, honey, 
and cakes. Then every Oudſchou conducts 
his victim to the fire under his direction. A 
whole horſe is ſacrificed to Zouma, and a cow 
to Toumon Ava. The victims ef the other di- 
vinities are ſmaller beaſts, and birds. All 
the people ſtand behind the prieſts with their 
heads uncovered. The prieft of Towuma takes 
up 2 cake and a veſſel containing the liquor 
for the facrifice ; repeating with an audible 
voice a ſhort invocation, during which the 
people proſtrate themſelves on the earth, 
ſaying often, Amin! The prieft of Toumon | 
Ava repeats the ſame ceremony; and after _ 
him fucceffively the five other pontifs. © This | 
done every Oudſchen throws cold water on his 

victim; if the beaſt ſhivers, it is a fortunate 
omen; if not, he throws on ſome more; but 

| "i 
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if after the ſeventh time it doth not 
ſhiver at all, it is a' certain fign that the 
God is unfavourable. The victim muſt have 
his throat cut in ſuch a ſituation as that his 
blood may ſpirt into the fire: when he is dead 
they carry the carcaſe without the Keremet, 
and there clean the fleſh and the inteſtines be- 
fore they dreſs it in the kitchen prepared for 
that an rpoſe. 


hs ſoon as the victuals are ready, each 
prieſt makes the offering to his God, holding 
up in the air the heart, the lungs, the liver, 
and the head of his victim in a diſh all toge- 
ther, ſaying a prayer in this poſition. All the 
prieſts having made the ſame offering, carry 
their diſhes to the prieſt of Touma, who ought 
properly to be the high-prieſt, who divides 
the whole into portions, and preſents it to all 
the. people, each man eating his morſel with 
great devotion, the prieſt praying all the 
while. In the ſame. manner he diſtributes 
the cakes and the drink; but no part of the 
ſacrifice is caſt into the fire, except the bones 
of the victim, which are afterwards burnt. 
They * up the {kin of the horſe that has 
been 
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been ſacrificed to Touma on ſome tree growing 
near to the Keremet ; the ſkins of the other 
victims are the perquiſites of the prieſts. 
What remains of the.fleſh-is carried home, to 
be eaten by the family ; and this part of the 
feſtival is always accompanied with ſhouting 
and noiſy diverſions. 


Every village has a feaſt on the approach 
of ſpring called Anga Soaren. As ſoon as the 
time for the labours of agriculture is come, 
they aſſemble in the fields, whither every one 
carries a little oblation conſiſting of eatables 
and drink according to his fancy, The 
kart makes an offering of them to the gods by 
many prayers, while the people perform the 
ſame ceremonies of devotion as thoſe above 
deſcribed. After the ſacrifice they eat the 
remains of the offerings in common, but with 
greater ſatisfaQtion, inaſmuch as their wives 
and; children may partake of the feſtival. 
When theſe rejoicings are over, every one 
makes ſome furrows in his field, and then 
| retires, 


Outkinde 
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Outkinde bayran is a feſtival which the 
Tſcheremiſſes celebrate after harveſt, eyery 
family by itſelf. The manner -6f it is this: 
The head of the family, after having bathed, 
puts on the table a handful of all the dif- 
ferent ſorts of the new corn, cakes made 
likewiſe of the Tame, beer, all ſorts of 
drink, every kind apart in little plates: theſe 
plates he takes one by one into the yard, 
preſents an oblation to the ſan, and reſpect- 
fully thanks the gods for the bleflings they 
have beſtowed upon weve He then enter. 
tains $ his friends. | | py 2 

In the ——— Kafan al alone the num. 
ber of baptized Tſcheremiſfes is increaſed! to 
6580 males, and 5951 fertafes, - from the 
year 1723 to 1774. But the far greateſt part 
of theſe new converts celebrate fecretly the 
Pagan feftivals juft mentioned; or, at leaſt, 
affit in the ceremonies of their heathen 
brethren, as mach as they can without being 
diſcovered by the clergy and —_ for 
ow ape | > 
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THE 'TSCHOUWASCHES.. 


SCHOUWASCHE is the name by. 
which this nation calls itſelf, and the 
Ruſſians give them no other: but the Mord- 
vines call them Wietke, and the Tſcheremiſſes 
Kourk-Mari, i. e. men of the mountains. 
They inhabit along the two fides of the 
Volga, in the governments of Niſchnei- 
Novogorod, Kaſan, and Orenbourg: we may 
preſume them to be pretty numerous, as they 
pay a capitation at the rate of more than twa 
hundred thouſand heads. 
5 5 5 | 
Their diale&, which is peculiar to them- 
felves, is originally from the Finns; but they 
have no knowledge of letters or writing. 


They were formerly nomades; but fince they - - 


have made themſelves fixed habitations ther 
have followed agriculture. The majority of i - 
them have ſuffered themſelves to be per- 
ſuaded into baptiſm, and outwardly make 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity. They never duell. 


it 
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in towns, but aſſemble in ſmall villages, and 
chuſe the foreſts for their habitations. They 
preſerve unalterably the dreſs of their an- 
ceſtors, their ancient manners, cuſtoms, and 
ſuperſtitions, as well as their language; in 
which, however, many words from the Tar- 
tarian are diſcoverable. 


They begin the year by the month of No- 
vember. One winter and one ſummer make 
a year; but they reckon by months which 
they call oigh, and not by years. Their 
tſchoug oigh, or month of ſacrifices, anſwers 
to our November. Friday is the firſt day of 
the week, and conſecrated to reſt from every 
kind of work : it is called Ama; as Wedneſ- 
day is named 7oxkon, or the day of blood. 


There is a great reſemblance between the 
Tſchouwaſches and the Tſcheremiſſes, as well 
in reſpect to their figure and mien as to their 
moral character. This ſimilitude is obſerva- 
ble likewiſe in the arrangement of their vil- 
lages and their internal diſpoſition; in their 
| houſes, furniture, œconomy, manner of 
living and food, goods and taxes, and in all 

| the 
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the occupations. both of men and women. 
The Tſchouwaſches ave indeed a paler com- 
plexion, are more lazy, and are not ſo ſharp- 
witted as the Tſcheremiſſes; beſides this, 
they are not ſo cleanly, and are leſs nice in, 
the choice of food and neceſſaries. Such as 
yet remain Pagans hold pork in deteſtation, a 
prejudice derived from the Tartars; but they 
are fond of voracious and carnivorous ani- 
mals: and, in caſe of neceſſity, they make no 
ſcruple to regale upon the carrion they find in 
the fields. The Ruſſians do not eat of a ſort 
of fiſh which they call Fool-f/h *, but they 
ſell it very dear to the Tichouwaſches, who 
call it Temir-pola, or Iron-fiſh, and eat it ei- 
ther freſh or ſalted. | 4 


Theſe people are very fond of hunting, and 

obtain for. that purpoſe ſcrew- barrel muſ- 
quets, which they call Vintofki, and e e 
to the bow. | 


The drefs of the men reſembles that of the 
Tſcheremifles as to the manner of wearing 


'* Culpea Auſa of Linnæus. 


their 
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their hair and their beard, and embroidered 
ſhirts : but their trouzers, ſhoes, ſtockings 
(or rather rags), coats, hats, and Caps, 'are 
more like thoſe of the Ruffian peaſants, 
They do not wear that: large cape to their 
coats which the Tſcheremiſſes do. 


The drefs of the married women differs 

not from that of the girls, except that the 
latter is meaner. Their petticoats and ſhifts 
are exactly like thoſe of the Tiſcheremiſſes. 
In ſummer they wear only a fhift tied round 
them with a girdle which they call /ar, with 
a fort of fringed handkerchief hanging from it 
before and behind : in winter they wear over 
the ſhift a furred gown, or one made of co- 
loured cloth. The cap of the women is called 
ghexſpou, all covered with glaſs beads, and 
little ilver money laid with their edges over 
one another like ſcales : they alfo wear a ſort of 
mantle called ama, that paſſes under the girdle, 
and whoſe upper part is ornamented like the 
cap. They cover the head with a white linen, 
wrought ar pinked, with glaſs beads round 
the edges, and over this they put their cap. 


As ſoon AS 4 girl is beregthed, ſhe covers her 
i face 


PE, 
7 
7 
* 
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face with: ,Syeil: called fourban,; the „ 
women; 2ptr the | confraty, fold this linen-in. 
wo trefles, mud, fall on their boſom, and 
adorn thꝭ ties. th tufts and fringes. 
They tie thx hair into two treſſes; and con- 
ceal it under their ſhift. In ſome villages the 

women, wear no daps, but only bands, like 
thoſe of the Tſeheremiſſian women, covered 
with ſmall money, white or ſpotted ſhells, and 
beads of glaſs. To this band is tied a mantle, 
ſhotter 'than' that which is commonly worn 
with the cap, but falling in like manner down 
the back. Behind, they tie another mantle 
to the girdle, of the ſame kind as the upper 


one. Some of the omen wear a band of 


ſome ſkin, about a hand's breadth, covered 
with glaſs beads, and little ſhe}ls and counters, 
over the left ſhoulder, acroſs the breaſt, ſome- 
what like the ribbon of ſome order of knight- 
hol. „ nat an 2 


The Tſchouvaſches make regular meals, 
placing themſelves round à tahle for that 
purpoſe. Before they begin eating, they 
make a ſhort prayer, 1 0 Cod, give 


Vol. I. D > s 


— — — 
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ut bread / and after the repaſt they fay : 


O Lord, caſt me not. away Pl. It is a Piece of 
politeneſs among theſe people to eratiy their 


gueſts as much as poſſible; and to preſent the 
pieces to them upon ſpoons, and” foliar 
them to eat till they can hold ut no longer, 
They ſleep, like the Tartars, on broad 
benches; and thoſe that are not ny” po 


make uſe of a feather-bed. | fer 


is > 
5 Þ xo „ 


At the birth of a child, whe ET of 'the 


| parents, male and female, come to conꝑratu- 
late. They are treated with beer; and the 


firſt-comers give a name to the infant, and 


make him preſents by flipping a few kopeeks 


into the veſſel they drank out of: T his © cere 
mony is called, The ny e . 4. 


Whenever a Tichoiwaſchs has a mind to 
marry he commiſſions a friend to bargain for 
a girl for him, who always gets her as cheap 


as poffible. The price of a gil for marriage 
is n from o to ey rubles; 


1 


* There A Fey / 
+ Thera ſyrlak . / | 
3 Piatſcbir ghivas. 


* SP as Io n 
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but a good chafferer will get 'one at five, 
eight, or ten. rubles : the rich, however, ge- 


nerally go as far as eighty . The portion of 
the bride is paid in cattle, houſehold furni- 
ture, and cloaths, and is in proportion to the 
ſum paid! for her +: 


| After theſe pttliminaries , follows a Cere- 
mony called, The carrying of the preſents Þ 8 
The young man and his parents viſit the 
betrothed, pay the price agreed on, and make 
the new. relations ſeveral ſorts of preſents, 
confiſting of ſhirts, cloaths, and linen. On 


this occafion, the father of the girl makes an 


offering of a loaf of wheaten bread, and a 
mp of hoviey, to the fun, which he pre- 
nts to that luminary, accompanied with a 
prayer for a happy marriage, and proſperity 
on the young people; after which, they fit 
down to eat and drink, and Ee the 


wedding-day. 


* The money vai en this occaſion i is called Golon | 


te 
8 This negotiation is named in | their language 
2hota, which ſignifies, 10 a/# in 9 


id Kofthenas kayas.” ' 8 
H 2 5 The 
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The day being arrived, the nuptials are 
nel in this manner. The bride, co- 


afl 

vered. with a vel, hides herſelf behind a ho 

ſcreen ; from which, after ſome time, ſhe Un 

goes and walks round the eating room with a his 

grave and ſolemn gait. Some young girls 4 

here bring her beer, honey, and bread ; and 3 

when ſhe has gone three times round the 8 

room, the bridegroj m enters, ſnatches off her = 

veil, kiſſes her, ind changes rings with her. Re 

From this inſtant ſhe bears the name of bet 

: Schouraſnegher, | or betrothed girl, in quality 10 

| of Which ſhe diſtributes bread, honey, and 6 
E | beer, to the gueſts, with which they refreſh of 
themſelyes. . Sbe then returns behind the of 
ſcreen, , where the married women put her on not 

a ghonſpou,, or. cap of a matron, handſomer and nir 

more adorned than that he wore before the mo 

berrothing, the 

"A - the 

In the evening,. when the bride and bride- ria 

ee undreſs, the lady is obliged to pull ot 

"off her huſband's boots. The next morning, pai 

they come to look for the Moſaical proofs of eve 


*wirginity ; _ if it- — ** the bride 
had 
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had hou deflowered before, a boy, who 
| ſerves as a fort of paranymph, preſents a mug 
filled with: beer to -one of the principal 
aſſiſtants. In the bottom of this mug is a 


hole which the lad ſtops with his finger, but 
draws it away when the other has the mug at 


his mouth; by which means the beer runs 
down his beard and boſom. This fails not to 
excite much laughter from the company, 


and a bluſh from the bride. But this terrible 


ceremony is never followed by any more ſes 
rious conſequences. The day after, the 
bride appears as miſtreſs of the houſe, regales 
her friends, and they divert themſelves better 
than the day before: they dance to the ſound 
of the Ruſſian balalaica, the dudu, &c. Such 
of the Tſchouwaſches as have been baptized, 

notwithſtanding their profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity, obſerve conſtantly this national cere- 
monial, not neglecting, however, to ſubjoin 
the ſacerdotal benediction of the church, 


though a long time, perhaps, after the mar- 


riage in their own way. The wedding is 


often held at the houſe of the bridegroom's 


parents, and is a fort of club dinner, to which 
my gueſt brings = own ſhare. Before the 


H 3 > meal, . 
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meal, a loaf is handed about with a hole i in 
the top of it made by an arrow; into this 
hole ſuch of the gueſts as are fo inclined put 


| 2 few kopecks by way of preſent, 


| * the Tſchouwaſches the huſband | is 
maſter of the houſe ; he orders every thing 

imſelf ; and it is the duty of the wife to 
obey without reply: a cuſtom calculated to 
prevent domeſtic broils ; ; accordingly quarrels 
are very uncommon in the families of the 


Tſchouwaſches. | If the huſband be utterly 


diffatisfied with his wife, he goes up to her, 
and tears off her veil or her cap called 
ſourban ; ; and this 0. alone i is the fign of 2 


| complete divorce. All the Pagans among 


the T ſcheremiſles, Mordvines, Votiaks, and 
Vogoules, have the ſame cuſtom ; but the 
exertion of 1 it is not very frequent. 


The Tſchouwaſches obſerve the ſame cere- 
| monies in their funerals as the Ticheremiſſes. 
As ſoon as the grave is filled up with earth 
they place lighted torches, a cake, and a piece 
of : A roaſted hen, laying, that it is for 


+; thy 


1 
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the dead. The company devour the re- 
mains of the repaft, and think they have eaten 
with the dead; then, after having caſt the 

old cloaths of the deceaſed upon the grave, 
they go and bathe, and afterwards. return to 
feaſt at the houſe of their departed friend. 
On the third and ſeventh days after the in- 
terment, they celebrate a commemorative 
feaſt like to the firſt of thoſe in uſe among the 
Tſcheremiſſes; but beſides this feaſt every 
one ſacrifices in the month of October a ſheep, 
an ox, or a horſe, at the tomb of thoſe of 
their family; the fleſh of theſe victims is 
dreſſed upon the ſpot, and is all eaten up, 
except à ſmall part, which is laid upon the 
tomb with a little beer, . On the Thurſday in 
paſſion: week every father of a family places 
certain eatables in the yard of his houſe, with a 
lighted torch near them, to the memory of each 
perſon that has died out of his houſe. The 
dogs, as proxies for the dead, regale them- 
ſelves on this proviſion. Even the baptized 
ITſchouwaſches are apprehepfive that without 
this ceremony the repoſe of e —— 
will be diſturbed i in the grave. | 


1 Expreſſed i in their language, ” Aminſcha ar 
This i 18 tor thee. 
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The pagan ritual of the T . ; 
does not differ from thar of the T ſeheremiſſes 
in reſpect of principles. Their priefts are 
called Youmn, or Yomma, who ſay prayers, 
and are, as occaſion ſerves, prieſts, for- 
tune-tellers, and magicians. In places where 
: there are no prieſts a ſober old man performs 
the functions of one; and this perſon is 
called Jebonkyoat. The keremets of the 
| Tſchouvaſches are all made in the fame man- 
ner as thoſe of the Tſcheremiſſes, only they 
are 3 called irſan and keremet. . 


. Thor is the name ata give to the Supreme 

Being, who has a wife called Thor Amyſeh, 
mother of the gods. It ſhould. ſeem that the 
keremet is their chief ſubaltern beneficent divi- 
_ nity, and is, as well as all the divinities of 
that claſs, of the family of Thor, who has a 
great number of children and relations. They 
make offerings to the keremet in the places 
deſtined to devotion” and ſacriſice, each of 
which places is a divinity, and conſegrated to 
itſelf. Beſides this god keremet, they admit 
of | A Poulighs, 2 Ghirlfir,” a Pighambar, and 2 


3 „ oO? goddeſs 
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goddeſs Rabe. Other Tſchouwaſches have 


other divinitjes. Itſin is the name they give 
to the inferior gods in general, whom they 
_ upon in the light of angels or deified 

.  Sckajtan is the chief of their malevo- 
hs gods ar evil genii, and has his re- 
fidence in the water. Their Obito are deceit- 
ful ſatyrs, or gods of the foreſts, ever ready to 
ſeduce mankind. In their prayers they never 
forget to beſeech Thor that he will ö 
Schaitan. | 


The Tſchouwaſches have, properly ſpeak- 


ing, no idols; but their Zerig or Trig is 


ſomewhat very nearly ſuch, and reſembles 


the Mouder of the Vatiaks. The Yerig is a 


little bunch of roſe · tree twigs, cut in au- 
tumn, and placed in a corner of the chamber. 
The Tſchouwaſches look upon theſe branches 
as ſo ſacred or ſo dangerous that no one 
dares to come near them. Every autumn they 


renew the erk, and ies the old one afloat . 


down a river, 


Their * of the exiſtence of man after 


death extends to a i and a miſerable 
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immortality. Good people are tranſplanted 
after death to a bleſſed abode, called The land 
of perfect ſatisſaltion *, where they meet with 
their families, their cattle, and their other 
goods, in a much better ſtate than that in 
which they left them in this world. As for 
the wicked, they think they are condemned 
to wander after death as ſkeletons deprived 
of fleſh in cold and barren n, ſhi- 

wm wretched, and — 


8 — 92. 2 
* 


Their feaſts of the 8 or . feſ. 
tivals, only differ from thoſe of the Tichere- 
miſſes in the names they bear; but the vic- 
Me ttms, the preparations, - and the ceremonies, 
| are alike. If they differ at all it is in this, 

that the Tſchouwaſches throw a part of every 
oblation into the fire. 


The ſpring is the time for their Toumon- 
bayran ; a feaſt. appointed for petitioning the 

gods to give them a fruitful and a happy 
year. After the harveſt, they celebrate their 
| __— or en of mp to the 


bn * 8 ebase Tehemberde, 
| gods 
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: goth for the gifts of harveſt; the cerex 
| monies of which are performed in the kere- 


met, and the victims are not taken from the 


herds but from the flocks. The heremet taft- 


des of the Tſchouwaſches i 1s the feaſt of the pu 


rification of the keremet, and is kept in the 


ſpring at the breaking up of the fields in 
che keremet, by lighting ſeven fires, and 
making offerings to the gods. The oblations 
conſiſt of cakes and milk, of which they 
throw part into the fire and cat the reſt, ad- 
dreffing their prayers chiefly to Keremet Aſh, 
or Keremet the father; Keremet Amſcha, or 

Keremet the mother ; and to' Keremet O > 
or Keremet the Bin: To obtain health and 


5 proſperity for their cattle, they facrifice oxen 


in the keremet to Pighambar : but if this ſa- 
crifice be made of fowls and ſmaller beaſts in 
caſe of ſickneſs among the: flocks or herds, 
every man offers at home. Their Sine Tyre 
T/chouk Tons, or bread-offering for the new 
harveſt, is the ſame feſtival with that of 
the Tiſcheremiſſes called Yournon-bayran -*. 


Wedneſday i in ' paſſion week is called Moun- 
ez“ or The Great Day, and ſometimes The 


« See page. 88. above. 
Day 
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Day, by way of excellence. On this day, 


every father of a family makes a ſacrifice of 
birds at home, with an oblation of cakes ; ; 
and on this occaſion it is cuſtomary to 
make viſits. In general, the Tſchouwaſches, 
Ticheremiſles, Mordvines, Votiaks, &c. 
have mixed together in their worſhip 
many Chriſtian ceremonies with many more 
that are Mahommedan, ſuch as 'the great 
_ feſtival of Eaſter, the commemoration of the 
dead, on Holy Thurſday, with the cuſtom of 
abtution before prayer, proſtrations, the man- 
ner of performing their adorations, and 
many. others. Even the term bayran, as was 
before obſerved, is a Tartarian word, and 
Sieg vai, 


"The prayers of this . are e always the 
fame ; they vary only according to the motive 


from which they are made, and the divinity | 
to whom they are addreſſed. The following 


is a tranſlation of the moſt perfect invocation 
of the Tſchouwaſches: O God, [Ther, or 


Sp 


| ſome other deity,] have mercy upon me! O 


Gad forſake me not: Give me a great number 


Y _ and . O God! give me a great 
quantity 


CY - 


tle Tc WA CAE RY 
quantity of ſheaves of thin; an ll my "Vathis 


with proviſions. O God! give me bread, an 
honey, and drink, and vittualt, an Bialth; 


with tranquillity and reſt, O God! 7 my 


jard with- . borſes, horned * catth, help, und 


goats. 0 6⁰⁴ ' the oft m 5 y Foun, that T 


lodge, and entertain, and warm the traveller. 
O God! gie thy lefſing o the miſtreſs "of 'the 
earth; ſo they call the Einpreſz. And at the 


end of e every period of” this Pee al the ZH 


aſſembly fay, 42 5 Fe 22 


* 


Since che year I 723 che bee 
of the Tichouwaſches have embraced tit 
Greek religion; ; notwithſtanding which, 
there are more Pagans amongſt them than 
_ amongſt the Ticheremiſſes : : and the people 
who undertook their converſion found the 
| Tſchouwaſches leſs docile, and more ſtrongly 
attached to their pagan rites than the others ; 


and as at preſent a proſelyte, who is not 1o 


upon conviction, is not thought much of, they 
are ſuffered to do as they pleaſe, and no one 


meddles with them. They pique themſelves 
on being not at all inferior to their baptized. . 


brethren in a peaceable, regular, and good 


conduct, 
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conduct, any more than in induſtry and ap- 
plication to labour, in reds and ſ{bmiſfon 
to their e 


7 oa theſe nations are auh Ne of 


F 


. 4 * en or denial, and al- 
ways keep their word. But as caſes muſt 
ariſe before the magiſtrate in which an oath 
is the only lawful teſtimony for the termi- 
nation of diſputes, or other matters, it is 
_ cuſtomary, on theſe occaſions, to put a piece 
of, bread and a little ſalt in the mouth, and to 
lay, May 1 be in want of theſe, if J fay not 
true! or, if I do not keep my word, The ck 
of fidelity adminiſtered to the recruits that 
are raiſed among this people, is in the 
fame manner, except that they are made to 

take the bread and ſalt over two ſwords laid 
'acroſs. | | 
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THE MORD VINE S. 
HE Mordvines are ſettled on the bor- 
I ders of the Oka and the Volga, in the 
governments | 'of N ifchnei-Novogorod * and 
Kafan; and ſome of them are likewiſe found 
in the goverttent of Orenburgh. They 
were for à long time in ſubjection to the 
Tartars; but even then they Had their pecu- 
Jar Khans. It is aſſerted that before their 
ſubmiſſion to the Tartars they dwelt higher 
up) the Volga than they do at preſent, in the 
'neighbourhood of Yaroſlauf; Koſtroma, and 
Ghalitſch. They compoſe a very conſiderable 
nation, although not ſo numerous as either 

. "Wie" Tſchouwaſches or Tſcheremiſſes; and, 
at every numeration of them, they have been 


found to increaſe in the fame ne as 
| the Ruffian b Faik, 


The Mordvines are divided into two prin- 
"cat races or tribes. Of the firſt of theſe 
are the Mokſchanes, who live along the river 
. Mokſcha, which falls into the uppermoſt part 


of 
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of the Oka. The ſecond principal race is 
tat of the Erſanes, in the neighbourhood of 
the Volga. To theſe might be added the 
tribe of the Karatayes ; but they are ſo few 
- in number - that- they conſiſt only, of ſome 
villages in the government of Kaſan. Amongſt 
themſelves they all bear the name of. the 
tribe to which they belong ; but the Ruffians 
comprehend them. all er the name of 
| Mordvi, which is: not uncommon. with the 
Mordvines themſelves. Formerly they had a 
nobility amongſt them; A” their * 
have been a long while extin&. | 175 


* 


| The Mardvines, are of Finnin origin, as 
well as their. language, which -comprehends, 
however, ſeveral Tartarian words. The dia- 
lects of the Erſanes and the Mokſchanes dif- 
fered formerly ſo much, that they might 
eaſily have been taken for two ſeparate 
languages. Strictly ſpeaking, every tribe 
has at preſent its peculiar language; but 
of late years they have been ſo mixed 
and confounded together, and of nn their 


C Nat chi, or Matſehanes| ; Erfones, « or Erſad, 
languages 
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languages likewiſe, that they are no Tonger 
much unlike, and are eafily underſtood by 
each other. Before the introduction of Chriſti- 
anity among them, a Mordvine was not per- 
mitted to marry out of his tribe; but, at 
| preſent, that is not regarded; and they ſettle 
indifferently i in this or that tribe, 'as every one 
thinks proper, preſerving always, however, 
ſome principal characteriſtic, ſeveral par- 
ticularities of diefs, and many of their 
tinive r N | 


With reſp to the 10050 of the Mord: 
vines, it reſembles more that of the Ruſſian, 
than either the Tcheremiſſes, or che Tſchou- 
waſches ; and in their manner of living they 
conform more to the Ruſſian peaſants. , The 
Mordvines have commonly brown, harſh 
hair, a thin Beard, and lean face; it id very 
rare to find à Pretty woman amongſt 8 
They are hoheſt, laborious, and hoſpita „ 
but flow; and imitate the Ruſſians and 
Tartars in ſeveral things. There are not 
many unbaptized among the Mordvines, but 
theſe eat- pork without any ſcruple ; whilſt all 
the heathen Tſchouwaſches, and all the people 

Vo 7 1 I of 
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of Afiatic Ruſſia, abhor and abſtain from it, 
as the fleſh of the punt of animals, „ 

They purſue a lite wy agriculture * 
their ſubmiſſion to Ruſſia; and are not fond 
of towns, but always Goon: themſelves into 
little villages, like the two: laſt deſcribed; na- 
tions, and give the preference to. foreſts, 
Their villages, their houſes, their farms, 
© their agriculture, and their little flocks, their 
goods, their food, and their whole ceco- 
nomy, differ in nothing from the Tſchou- 
waſches and Tſcheremiſſes. In like man- 
ner the Mordvines have alſo A little incloſure 
near their houſe, wherein they plant roots and 
herbs for the kitchen. They are not ſo fond 
of hunting as their neighbours. The Mord- 
vine women are employed in the ſame 
works as the Tiſcheremiſſian, and have nei⸗- 
ther leſs application nor leſs dexterity, 
the ftate of their families, : their riches, 
and their taxes, are likewiſe the ſame. The 
Mokſchanes are excellently well ſituated for 
the culture of wild bees, ſome of them poſ- 


ſeffing Tom. 100 to 200 hives, 22 
The 
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be [dreſs of As men among oh Mott: 
vines is perfectly the ſame as that of the 
Ruſſian peaſants, except their ſhirts, which 
the Mordvines pink and embroider about the 
neck and openings. The dreſs of the women 
differs in both tribes. In general the mar- 
ried; w men are more adorned than the 
girls, otherwiſe they only differ, in the head- 
dreſs. Both of them wear ſhort linen trowzers, 
called Pot; and; inſtead of ſtockings, they 
twiſt ſuch a number of rags about their 
legs, that they heve the appearance of poſts. 
Their piked pointed ſhoes, which they call 
kari, are made of the bark of trees. They 
wear, like the Tſchouwaſchian and Tfchere- 
miſſian women, ſhifts *, all whimfically em- 
broidered, which they tie round the waiſt by 
a girdle juſt above the trowzers, to which 
they faſten a little apron behind , which is 
prettily embroidered, and ornamented with 
fringes and taſſels. This piece of dreſs is not 
quite uſeleſs; as their wide and purfled 
ſhifts are at a good diſtance from their limbs. 


* Called parnar. | 
+ Called /ourlak. | 
I 2 Whenever 
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Whenever theſe ladies intend to be better 
drafied than ordinary, they faſten over the gir- 
dle a broad ribbon pinked and wrought with 
fringes and taſſels. The neck and fhoulders 


are adorned with a necklace, or rather a piece 
of net · „ which covers their neck and 


boſom. They wear rings on every finger, 
and ear - rings of a large fize, to which they 
tie little ſtrings of 'glaſs-beads. Two or three 
© bracelets. always form the ornament of the 
arm and uriſt. They dreſs their hair in ſe- 


verab little treſſes, which the grown women 


young women wear a high cap in the form of 
a cone. The Mordvine girls tie up their hair 


in a number of treſſes, which they inter- 


weave with black We in oſs to render 
chen n is Gor 


The dress of Mg Mokſchane women differs 


only in a few. particulars. from that of the 
Erfanes. Tho little ſhells which they fix on 
ſeveral parts of their dreſs are of that kind 


called by Linnæus Cyprea: nodoſa. - 


5 When 
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When the time of delivery Apprbäbes, 
the woman retires to the bathing room. Here 


ſhe receives the accuſtomed vifits, and thoſe 


of her friends, who name the new- born child. 
The other ceremonies common on this occa- 


fion are the ſame with thoſe that prevail 


amongſt the Tſcheremiſſes. The moſt uſual 
names of males with the Mordvines are 
Trena, Kaſai, Betkoub, Yebidas, &c. and 


thoſe of the females Lopai, HO Schindou, | 


{gone Ec. 


\ 


Their marblages are tranſaktecd by nego- 
tiation; and they bargain for their wives in 


the ſame manner as the Tſcheremiſſes do. 


The kahm, or price of the bride, is com- 
monly between eight and ten roubles ; 
which ſhews evidently that this nation is not 
over-and-above rich. The time for the ce- 
lebration of the nuptials being come, the fa- 
ther of the young man goes to fetch the bride, 


whoſe father condufts her by the hand and 


*A rouble i is a aber coin, worth] 100 kopeeks, or 
4 ſhillings 1 - 
VV 
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delivers her to the . Her mother, on 
this occaſion, preſents a little bread and ſalt 
to the father-in-law of her daughter; and 
then the maid takes. leave of her parents, 
which 1s always accompanied with, tears; 


with a veil, On ber arrival at :the; bride- 
groom's they all fit down to table; the young 
man pulls his cap over his eyes and places 
himſelf by her fide. A cake of three feet in 
length is placed upon, the table, which the 

father of the bridegroom takes, and preſents 
the pointed extremity of it under the bride's 

veil, ſaying, Open thine eyes to the light; be 
_ thou happy in thy children, and never deſtitute 
of bread ! Immediately after. this, the bride- 
groom - foes his beloved for the firſt time, 
whom his father has bought for him with- 
out conſulting. him. This done, they begin 
to eat and divert themſelves by dances, 
ſongs, and ſports, but always with the mug 
in their hands, | Formerly the dance of this 
people was in a ſtyle peculiar to themſelves; 
but it is now almoſt forgotten, and they uſe 
that of the Ruffians, to the ſound of the 
gouſli, the pipe, &c. When the young 

| | people 
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people prepare for bed, the bride makes a 
great deal of reſiſtance, inſomuch that the 


aſſiſtants force her to ſit down upon a mat, 


and then, taking up the corners, carry her 
upon it into the bed- chamber, ſaying to the 
bridegroom, Here, Mol, behold thy Lamb *. 
Parents very frequently promiſe their chil- 
dren while yet in their infancy, and, as-a fign 


of the engagement, they interchange the 
pointed ends of horns which ſerve them for 


ſnuff- boxes. The young woman, however, 
is not bound by this compact; but, if the lad 
is inclined to marry elſewhere, he is obliged 


to pay a certain number of roubles by way of 


mulct. It is lawful to have ſeveral wives at 
once; but they very rarely make uſe of this 


privilege, meth more uw do the T ſche- 


remiſſes. 
A widower always chuſes to marry his 
ſiſter- in- law whenever he can. If the parents 


* 


will not conſent to this, he tries to ſlide into 
her hand under the table a little loaf with- 
out N RAG dann gp at the ſame 


© % 


7 4 | time 
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time My Alter in- lau ſpall be: kept for me. 
On ſaying this, he muſt run qut of the houſe 
as faſt as he can; for, if he is caught, he is 
immediately regaled with a ſhower of- blows 
as hard and as thick as they can be laid on 
his bones: but, if he has addreſs enough to 
eſcape — the fair- one W to _ 


Among the Chriſtian Mardrince the brides 
likewiſe cover themſelves with a veil during 
the marriage ceremony. Great care is taken 
that they do not meet a man in their way to 
the church, as that is looked _ as a * : 
unhappy omen. 


The a are > interred | in their beſt cloaths. 
The company eat cakes and drink beer about 
the grave, and Place a — of each, 

upon it. 


At preſent the greateſt part of the Mord- 
vines profeſs the Chriſtian religion, and are 
much leſs” inclined to Paganiſin than the 
Tſcheremiſſes and the Tſchouwaſches; how- 
ever, they are ſtill ſomewhat attached to their 


antient idolatry, TY _— much reſembles | 
| that 
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that of the Tſcheremiſſes. The Keremets 


| are in no reſpect different. They have, 
indeed, no longer any pagan prieſts pro- 
perly ſo called; but every man of decent 
reputation may ſupply the place of one, and 


take the name of Aiai. The Erſanes call the 
Supreme Being by the name of Pads, or Pas ; 


the Mokſchanes call him Skei, which alſo fig- 


nifies the ſky. They have a mother of the 
gods, and a ſon of god, whom they name 
hntſchi Pas. Their Mafter Pas is a ſubter- 


ranean divinity, not very beneficent. The 


Nikolai Pas is the Saint Nicholas of the 


Ruſſians, whom they hold in great venera- 


tion. The Mordvines attribute to him the 


: proſperity. of the Ruſfian empire, for which 
reaſon they light up little wax candles to his 
honour in the Ruffian churches ; and in their 


houſes they hold his image in great reſpect. 


Befides this, they have no image or figure 


of any of their gods. Their adorations, 


victims, and ſacrifices, as well as their feſ- | 


tivals in general, and the ends they propoſe 


by them, are the ſame with the religious ce- 
remonies of the Tſcheremifſes and the 
e cc excepting that the Mord- 


vines. 
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122 FINNISH NATIONS, 
vines make no oblation to the fire, all their 
offerings being directed to the earth. They 


5 dig a ſmall trench, into which they pour 


the blood of the victims, and then cover it 
up with earth: pieces of the fleſn are like- 
wiſe buried in the ſame manner. The bones 
are thrown into the rivers; and the atais or 
facrificers keep the ſkins of the victims. 


Every ſpring the Mordvines celebrate a 
feaſt of the keremet, in which they. facrifice 
animals. They have a ſort of country wake, 
at which all the males and females of the 
village aſfiſt ; this the Erſanes call Valn Osks, 
and the Mokſchanes give it the appellation of 
Fel Ot. At this feſtival they ſacrifice a red 
cow to the god Pas Atfe houski,. and a black 
cow to Maſer Pas. Every father of a fa - 
mily makes an offering of game at home, and 
an oblation of different ſorts of cakes and 
ſtrong liquors; this is done in honour of the 
fun, whom they call T{chi Pas, and uſe the 
fame ceremonics as the Tſchouwaſches do in 
their ſacrifices. At every new- moon, they 


bow towards that planet as ſoon as they per- 


ceive it for the firſt time, and beg proſperity. 
during 
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* the continuance of her influence. In 
autumn they make a family ſacrifice to one 
of their gods, named Tourlſchache * to ob- 
tain from him a favourable winter. 13 


1 theſe people have no d 
ledge of the religion of the Ruſſians, they 
ſuppoſe them to have peculiar divinities; 
and to obtain their favour they ſacrifice 
game, and make oblations of cakes and 
| liquors every Chriſtmas: and Eaſter day. 
Whenever they hear thunder they exclaim, 
Have mercy upon us, O Gad Pourguini u but 
they make no offering. of any kind to this 
deity. Their prayers are the ſame. with 
thoſe of the people we have ſo often men- 
tioned above. The countenance that the 
Mordvines put on while they pray, the 
manner of lying with their faces upon the 
earth, and ſeveral of their other n 
ſeem borrowed from the Tartars. 
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ren is the ancient Sclavonian name 
of | theſe people, whom the Tartan 
call Ari, or, the people the farthe/t gf. This 
appellation Ari has led ſome authors to de- 
rive their origin from the Arinzes, who, at 
preſent inhabit: the borders of the river 
Yeniſei. It is very certain that the Arinzes 
dwelt formerly about the circumference of 
Mount Oural; and it. is aſſerted that they 
were conſiderably weakened and diminiſhed 
before they reſolved upon retiring into the 
heart of Siberia. The Votiacks call them - 
felves Oudi, Oudmourt; or Maurt, which is 
the general name for Man. Tbis nation 
chiefly inhabits the province of Viaitk in the 
government of Kaſan. They name their 
country Fam Foe „or, the land between the 
rivers, which are the "Kama and the Viaitka; 
the former in the Votiak tongue is —_— 
Kam, and the other Viaitka Kam. e 


Hr | nm. 
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The Voriaks it bn 2. p e 
ble nation: reckoning thoſe that inhabit the- 


diſtinguiſhed! by tribes or fumi lies, and have 
preſerved: this ancient dviſton, infemueh 


that they give their viltages-the name of heft: 


ribes : for inſtance,  Soulondvin Baus ſig- 


nifies the people of the Soulonnes of che 


family of Balgui ; Kowurak Sames, the village 


of Kourak of the fumily ef Sames;; and ſo 


of the rel Their ancient noble families, as. 
well as the deſcendants of their 'Khans * 


princes, are ſome of them quite extinct, and 


the reſt eonſiderably obſeured. This ination 
was ohe of thoſe who were formerly under the 


protection of the Tarturs ; but, fine it has 


been ſubjected to Ruſſia, it has preferred 4 
ſecure and quiet life of agriculture to the 
ambulatory one of herdſmen and ſhepherds, 
and fixed: habitations to their ancient tents. 
The Votiaks are Wha”. of a middling 
ſtature, and thin. The colour of their hair 
is varidus, but for the moſt part reddiſh; 


and 


govemment of  Orenburg,' they are eſtimated! 
at forty thouſand males. They were formerly - 
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and they reſemble the Finns in their make 
more than any nationc'that. derives/its oti- 
gin from them. The, Vatiaks; are honeſt, 
peaceable, hoſpitable, ſober; but ſuperſti- 

tious, of cold complexions, and extremely) 
ſimple. The women have winking eyes, 
and ſmall even to uglineſs; they are ſhort 
of ſtature, timid, very modeſt, and con- 
3 holy laborjous, and h 
* 10 25151902 9115 105.4 
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0 Theſe people Tooth 3 * own, 
but derived from the. Finniſh tongue, and 
have even at this day neither writings nor 
letters. In reckoning their accountz they 
make uſe of little ſticks, which they call pos; 
a ſort of tally in which; they make cas many 
notches. as there are units in the number they 
want to denote. | Inſtead of a ſignature they 
uſe; certain marks which they name hand- 
marks *, They do not reckon. their, time by 
years, though they give different names to 


* Many nations have a way of printing . on 
the back of the hand by pricking the ſkin, and rub- 
bing it with black; which marks are never effaced, 
buy remain n indelibly i in the ſin for life, 


„„ 
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the months; in conformity to natural events: 
thus the month of March is named Silpron 
Taliſi, i. e. the month of the breaking up of 
the ice: the month of June bears the appel 


lation of Goſchan Sira Tuliſi, the month of 


the ſtation bf the ſun; orethe ſolſtice; and the 


reſt in like manner. Friday is their ſab- 


bath, or day of reſt, which they call arnia 
qſunal. The Votiaks, as well as many other 
mitions of Aſiatie Ruſſia, give Wedneſday 

the nam̃e of the day of blood, in their lan- 
guage uiri noi,ẽn; on which=they-never un- 
dertake aux thing of importance. 


Mo, - Ti 
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The Votiaks never cnnipaſa 1 towns, 
but live in- villages; and are. always ready to 
| tranſport: their habitations from one place to 
auother that appears preferable! The in- 
terior diſpoſitidn of theſe villages, the houſes; 


the œconomy of the inhabitants, their . 


moveables, their food and drinks, their taxes 
and generab eonſtitution, reſeinble exactly 
thoſe of the nations already deſcribed. To 
the chiefs of their villages they give the name 


of Ellir, and to their ſtaroſts, or elders, that 


of 1 The Votiaks live in a more 
| retired 


| 
4 
[ 

N 
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retired manner than the. above-mentioned . 
nations, and ſuffer among them neither fo. 
reign villages nor houſes; they even refuſe 
admittance. to ſpectators of their feaſts and 
ſolenmities. It is very rare that any litiga- 
tion or diſpute among theſe People is carried 
bende the n we the be one R 5 
They: are See in e be z negs 
lecking neither the culture of bees nor the 
chace, in which latter they uſe indifferently 
the bow or fire arms. In their leiſure houm 
many of them employ thomſelves/an making 
all ſorts of turnery, ſuch as cups, ſpoons, 
ſhuttles, &c.; and others varniſh iat{-kinds of 
bowls and cups. The worne are employed 
in ſewing, in making i linen; Tcoarſe cloths; 
and felts; they alſo make-cloaths,” and orna- 
ments of embroidery. Nich folks are not 
common amongꝑſt the Votiaks; but neither are 
there any that can be called abſolutely poor. 
He who poſſeſſes from fiſteen to five and 
twenty deſettines '* of land, with twenty or 
A deſettine i is a piece of 1 bf 80 fajenes in 
length, and 40 ſajenes in breadth; The ſajene is the 


Ruffian fathom, and is equal to 7 feet of Engliſh 
monroe. 


thirty 
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thirty horſes, and other cattle in proportion, 
N tor an onen man of che gg claſs. 

The dref.of the men is tike! that of the 
Ruſſian boors, only that it is common y made 
of coarle white cloth. Their winter caps 
are of cloth, . with a border. of a different 
colour, They the 2 Fae o 88 
a caſe far Werte | 68 81 


The Votiak women. wear ſhort. ſhifts, 2 
pointed boddice, and hoes, made of bark. - 
Their ſummer habit is a common upper 
ſhift, with ſleexes ſomewhat narrow, with 
de wriſtbands pinked or wrought : the ſhift 

is faſtened round the waiſt by A girdle, which 
is placed in ſuch a manner that ne en 
hangs\ down on each fide. To this, girdle 
they fix a little bag, called ya", which 
is their work bag, herein they keep thread, 
acedles, and. other implements for ſewing. 
They cover the head with a; kind of dreſs, 

called nilſerga kiſel, of linen, pinked and ſet- 
| off with fringes, which they bring over the 
head, and ſuꝑport it by means of an elaſtic. 
circle, very high; thus ſuſtained in the air at 
en FE K | one 


Cn, 
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one end, the other falls half-way down the 
back. They wear à curl on each ſide near 
the ears, and commonly tie their hair at the 
bottom. Their winter dreſs conſiſts of a long 


gown complete, called ' zamaſcha-deran, with 


ſlits before, and full ſleeves, without any 


collar: this gown is generally of ſome gay- 


coloured cloth. They cover the head with 
a handkerchief, tied under the chin, over 


which they place a cap, ornamented at top 


with a column of birch- bark, the whole co- 


vered with ſtuff. Over this column they 
throw the large linen beforementioned, Which 


they ſometimes let fall down the back, and 
at others uſe for a veil over their face. 


Beſide ali theſe ornaments, to this fingular 


dreſs. they add ear-rings, rings, and bracelets | 


: of braſs, and fometimes iron. The girls wear 


caps cloſe to their heads, which they call 


latia, and which are alſo in uſe among the 


"Tartar girls; the married women are always 


more galy « dreſſed ng their daughters. i 


The manner of FFI among them 


. 10 to give hands, and ſay, Dies ban; i. e 
health, or proſperity !. | The women, in- 


ſtead 
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ſtead of embracing, ſtrike one another 
with both hands upon the ſhoulder.— 
The injurious and abufive terms among the 
Votiaks are, Schoi ourdam! Thou walking 
carcaſe! Viſtan ſebaitan! Thou ſtupid devil ! 
Schaiian med baftos 1 May the * take 
thee! 


1 village 4 the Votiaks has a number 
of baths: theſe the women ehuſe for the 
place of their lying-in. On the birth of a 
child, the father ſacrifices. a white ram to 
the genius or tutelary angel of the newborn 
infant; which ſacrifice is called keldifin, or 
the ſacrifice of the angel: they feaſt and make 
merry on the occaſion: The names of men 
peculiar to this people are, Jehmak, Danabai, 
Kamai, Eltemir, &c. and their feminine ap- 
pellatives, Daliſch, © Bidelet, Bete, Akſton, 
75 Jchanga; which laſt . a crow. 


They baten "a their wives, and thoſe 


who retain their paganiſm have as many as 
they can purchaſe ; however, it is not very 
common for them to take two or more at 4 


time. The negociation of 4 marriage is 
K 2 called 
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called yeraſchou, and the price that is paid. 
for the wife yerdoun, which is, for the moſt 
part, between five and fifteen rubles : and 
the dowry of the bride is always in ptopor- 
tion to the ſum the coſts her huſband. In- 
tereſt 3 is the only thing that detertnines them 
to marry, and then decides their choice; yet 
they never marry their ſons under ten years 
of age, nor their daughters till they are 
fifteen, $ 


On bringing the PEW to kis !Father-in- 
law, the young man takes back his bride, 
who is delivered to him covered with a veil. 
On his return home, he finds gueſts aſſembled 
in his father” 0 houſe, to whom the bride is 

preſented, after having been previoufly taken 
afi de into another room, and cloathed in the 
dreſs of a married woman, who, «whilſt the 
tor- kurt, or prieft, makes the oblation of 2 
cup of beer to the gods, fits in the door-way 
upon a piece of cloth, laid there for that 

Purpoſe: the object of the offering is to pro- 
cure bread, riches, and children, to the new- 
"married couple, who drink of the beer bleſſed 


by: the 2 which act may be called the 
ect 
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ſacerdotal benediction of the nuptials. This 


done, one of the bride-maids. preſents beer 


or mead to all the gueſts, and the bride kneels 
down before every one of them till he has 
drunk off his goblet : then they eat and 
drink as much as they are able, and dance 
till the young people are put to bed. 


Some weeks after. the wedding, the bride's 
father comes to examine into the houſe- 
keeping, and brings the remainder of the 
dowry; or, inſtead of it, ſome pieces of 


houſhold ſtuff, and takes back his daugh- 


ter, whom he keeps from her huſband 
two or three months, and ſometimes even a 


whole year. During all this time ſhe dreſſes 


like a virgin, and is employed at work ſome- 
times for her parents, and at others for her- 


ſelf. At the end of the determined ſpace, 


the huſband comes to demand his wife, who 
thews as much repugnance at following him 
as ſhe did on the day of her marriage; the 


_ fame crying at taking leave of her parents, 


and the fame reluctance at going to bed: 


however, ſhe ſoon ſuffers herſelf to be per- 


{uaded, and ęaſily admits of conſolation. The 
K X friends 
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friends of the family are again regaled, and 
make even greater merriment than they did 

on the day of the marriage. The wedding 
of a widow is conducted with much leſs ce- 
| e ; | | 


Among. the Tcheremilles, and indeed 0 
amongſt all the people who thus buy their 
wives, it often happens that 2 lover who. is 
Poor, or has been refuſed for any other cauſe, 
carries. off his miſtreſs by force; but the 
Votiaks put this expedient into practice moſt 
frequently of any of them. The manner in 

which this gallant expedition is conducted 

is as follows: the young hero comes by 
night, accompanied with ſeveral other deter- 
mined champions, to ſurpriſe the girl i in bed, 
whom they put upon a horſe, and and then all 
ride off as faſt as they ean gallop, If it 
| happens that the rape is immediately difco- 
vered, and the raviſher taken, he may ex- 
pect to loſe his ſweetheart, and to receive 
a hearty drubhing to boot. It is not un- 
common for a young Votiak to carry off 
from the fields a young woman whom he 


never knew before. Log 0 ſooner is he ar- 
. rived 
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rived at a place of ſafety than he haſtens to 
oonſummation, in the preſence of ſeveral 
witnefles, at once to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
his lady, and to obtain a wife at Jeſs expence; 
for the parents, notwithſtanding this acei- 
dent, will not let him have her for nothing. 
They generally endeavour to diſcover the 
place whither their daughter is carried, and 
zccommodate matters as well as they can 
with their obtruded ſon-in-law ; but nothing 
of this kind ever hinders the ordinary feſti- 
vities. of the nuptials, They dance .to the 
found of the pipe, called bys, of the Ruſſian 
balakika , of the gouſla F, which they name 
treſt, and of another inſtrument whieh mw 
* ming, | 


The Votiaks, befors; * bury their dead, 
waſh the body, and cloath it in complete ap- 
el, As they always carry a knife faſtened 
to their girdle, ſo they give one to the des» 
ceaſed, taking care however to break off the 
point. They lay a cake u his d. 


* A fort of guitar, with only two. urig. very 
common in Ruſſia. 

+ A ſort of harp. 5 | | 
1 5 K4 | and 


gi. 
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and ffæ u lighted: torch by his fide. At the 
interment they throw ſome eopteks into che 
grave and preneunce theſe words: O Earth, 
mate ibvu rom fur him a The bedy is laid in 
- 7 {ort of coffin; with forme {killers hatchets, 
laſts for making ritat-fhioes upon, and other 
uſeful implements. The flame of the grave 
in their language is you, and as ſoon as it 18 
filled up with earth they ſtiek ſome lighted 
torches upon it; then throwing: three eggs, 
boiled hard and cut into little pieces, upon 
it, they ſay,” There, keep that for Hhyſelf + 1 

On coming from the burial,” the friends walk 
cover a fire made before the houſe of the de- 
_ ceaſed; rub their hands in #ffiss, bathe, and 
change their cloaths, and then make merry. 
Theſe ceremonies are always the ſame to 
rand of every ankam ge, of ſex, 


05 the ſecond day after the Mtenttent, 8 
they celebrate the firſt cõmmemorative feſti- 

val, called Pomicula,. At this feat, inflituted 
in honour' of the dead, his friends aſſemble 
in his houſe, and partake of cakes anc peers 


* Yougt inti ſot ſout ! 
+ Tiar afet medou fox! | 
2 I ; — * | a pots 
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a portion of which they carry out into the 
yard, and repeat, as before, Tate that, it it 


for theel' The words are addreſſed to the 
deceaſed, but the dogs take care of the pro- 
viſion. On the ſeventh day they ſacrifioe a 
ſheep; and on the fortieth a horned beaſt, or 
a horſe : all-the victims are eaten in memory 
of their departed friend, to whom they ſend 
his ſhare. On the Thurſday in Paſſion- week, 
they celebrate a general commemorative feſti- 
val; at which they aſſernble every one at the 
tomb of his relation, light up torches, eat 
cakes and the fleſh of ſome victim, of which 
each man leaves a n on the __ of * 
—_— | 7 1 C n 1 


It will be eaſily l an. avongt 
ſuch a people, one muſt find at leaſt as much 
ſuperſtition as among the nations of Europe. 
duperſtition is ſtill very genetal. Some of 
the notions of the Votiaks are, that Wedneſ- 
day and Friday are unlucky for every under- 
raking; that the flight of a black bird or a 
crow acroſs their path, a cuckow perched 
upon the top of the houſe; the meeting of a 


hedge-hog 3 in mation, are ſo. many preſages 
ä of 


* 


[i 
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af death, or at leaſt of a dangerous ſickneſs. 
He who dares, to kill a ſwallow, a lapwing, 
a pigeon, or a. wagtail, expoſes himſelf to 

all ſorts of misfortunes in his flock. They 
even build neſts for the ſwallows. They 
imagine that a bear which has been wounded 
in the chace knows his enemy, and ſeeks 
and purſues him all his life. They take 
great care not to call a bear by his name, 
but Mala, i. e. the old man. If a tree is 
ſtruck by lightning, it was to deſtroy a devil 
who had taken his abode there. Noon is a 
dangeraus time with them, from the firſt ap- 
pearance of roſes. tg the end of Auguſt. At 
every eclipſe of the ſun or moon, they pre- 
tend that it is an oubir, or metamorphoſis, 9 
which theſe orbs are ſubject. They attri- 
bute the cauſe of had harveſts to the chriſ- 
tian Votiaks, becauſe they make no offering 
to the gods; one oblation, in their eſtima · 
mation, being a ſurer way of dealing with 
the divinities than all the prayers in the 
world. Whoever would be ſure of crofling 
the water in ſafety, whether on foot or others 
wiſe, muſt firſt N a handful of graſs 
; We * 


— * 


— 
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zute it, and ſay, Do not hold me . They 
have an aſtoniſhing number of fimilar ſuper- 
flitious opinions, too tedious to relate. 


Their pagan ritual reſembles that of the 
Tſeheremiſles, the Tſchouwaſches, and 'the 
Mordvines; ; but the Votiaks are more zealous 

in the worſhip they pay their idols. . Their 
1. deſtined to ſacrifice are called likewiſe 
keremets, but ſometimes louds, are always 
| fituated upon hills, and, if poſfible, in a 
foreſt of firs, Over each of theſe keremets 
their Saltan Fes, or, Saltan the Beneficent, 
preſides as tutelary genius. 'They have two 
forts of prieſts, the one named Tuna or 
Tona, who prefer to the gods the matters 
that relate to ſociety ; and the others called 
Loudeu tiaiſs, or prieſts of the kheremet, who 
perform the functions of ſacrificers. Their 
Vedin or Vedoun are magicians, who, ac- 
| cording to their opinion, hold correſpon- 
dence with evil ſpirits, and have even the 
power of metamorphoſing men and animals. 
They call him Oubir who dt been meta- 


* Bro boul monte - 76 
morphoſed 


* 
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morphoſed by a magician; and imagine that, 
after he has undergone this ideal change,, he 
muſt for ever be a vagabond and a wan- 
derer. 


Inmar is the name they give to the Su- 
preme God, whom they ſometimes alſo call 
Inna and Ilmar, and place his refidence | in 
* fun. 


: To Hei hid give a mother, under the 
names of Moukalzin, Mouzien Kalzin, and 
Mouma Kalzin : ſhe is the goddeſs to whom 
they attribute. the diſtribution of fortune, as 
well as the ſource of the fertility of the earth 
and of mankind. The Votiaks have another 
goddeſs, named: Schoundy Moumi, who is the 
mother of the fun, and a e er 
of e . 2 To 


Among — e AE $chaitan 
or Satan is the chief. He lives in the wa- 
ters; and, for that reaſon, they call him 
alſo Vor Mourt, or Watery Man. They have 
a god under the appellation of Palas Mourt, 
or Alida: the former name fignifies Halſrman; 
eh the 
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| . che idea of a fatyr, -or | 
demon of dhe foreſts. This god dw.ells in 
the woods; has but one leg, only one eye, 
which is very large, and a monſtrous nipple 
to his breaſt, with which he ſtifles men, by 
thruſting it into their mouths. The bafte 
of the Votiaks is much the ſame thing as the 
Jack-à-lantern of our country people: he 
plays his tricks, and holds his wanton revels 
in deſerted houſes, uninhabited villages, and 

in the bathing rooms; for which reaſon the 
Votiaks burn all the houſes and villages they 
_ abandon, that they may not become a fenen 
for theſe wicked 5 


They Kaine a two-fold ente er 
death. The firſt is dounja yougguit, or the 
reſplendent life; the inheritance” of ſuch as 
have done good on earth, wherein they en- 
joy all the kinds of happineſs that a Votiak 
is capable of eonceiving in this world. The 
other, #owratzin- ink, or che abode of bitter- 
neſs, contains a vaſt number of cauldrons of 
pitch, in which the wicked are kept boiling 
for ever. | 


The 
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The victims and offerings wherewith they 
honour their gods are horſes; horned cattle, 
ſheep, goats, geeſe, ducks, and wood - peckers, 
together with mead, beer, honey, and various 
kinds of cakes: theſe oblations are ſome- 
times offered in the terenet, and ſometimes. 
at t home. | h 


: Their ſolemn feaſt, the Keremet nounal, is 
celebrated after the harveſt. All ſorts of ani- 
mals are the victims of this day; but a horſe 
is never omitted. The ona, or ſacrificer *, 
places the victims and oblations before a fire 
on the ſouth ſide of the leremet, pro- 
nouncing theſe words: O Inmar! O Saltan 
- Dies! + we ſacrifice a horſe intire, a white 
ram, &c. in thankfulneſs' for that plenteous 
harveſt ye have been pleaſed to give ut: O pre- 
ſerve us, and deliver us from every kind of 
feckneſs, beftawo upon us wealth, bleſs the ſove- 
reign, give us bealtbh, &c. After this invo- 
cation * begin the facrifice by dreſling the 


* Or, in default of a regular one, the man choſen 
-to do his office, who is called ontifs. 
+ Their principal gods. But the prieſt . 
invokes a number of others with them. 
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ne; a portion of which they lay upon 
the table, which ſerves” inſtead of an altar; 


and the blood, which they gather into 
the ſtomachs of the victims, they burn in 
the fire. The oblations which are laid on 
the table are called vilam mitſebam, the great 
or ſupreme facrifice. The tona offers them 
a ſecond time to Inmar, or to the ſun; re- 
peats the ſame prayer as before, and then 
diſtributes the fleſh to the people. They 
gather up the bones into a heap juſt without 
the keremet : the ſkins belong to the tona, 
and the remains of the fleſh are divided, and 
carried home by the votaries, to be eaten 
with their wives and children. The cakes, 
the honey, and the liquors, are dif poſed of 
in the fathe manner. It ſhould have been 
mentioned that the tona throws a part of all 
the offerings into the fire, ſaying, O Are, 
carry this, and lay it before the god Inmar, 
before the "goddeſs Moukalzin,' &. On this 
occaſion every man ſacrifices the vows he has 
made to the gods. As they retire from the 
ſacrifice, each perſon proſtrates himſelf re- 
yerently towards the n, and ſays, 


Keep 
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Keep, thyſelf well, be. ahoays propitious, and 
| preſerve.us* All; their feaſts gf the lere- 


: met are "obſerved with ther fone Kemo 


nie wk HE, ori er 5 Yo onto 
Ran 7 1 a F as 7 


. of — een foltivals. is, the 
feaſt Aketſebka in the ſummer-hauſe F. The 
place where this is, ſolemnized is called 
beudſohin koala; an inſulated room, ſet apart 
for devotion, without either ſtaye, or,henches, 
and may be called the village chapel, built 
either. in. the village; or the wood. adjoining to 
it. The paſſion- week of the Chriſtians is the 
ſeaſon of this. Votiak feſtival. Beth ſexes 
a{ſt at it, having; prepared ,thgmſGhyes; the 
evening before by þathing, and othgr.purif 

cations. Evety i perſon brings the -things 
proper for ſacrifice to the una or ißt, who 
receives them at the door of the hu facing 
the ſouth. As. {gon as the fleſh ofiathe, vic- 
tims is dreſſed, the Prieſt plages,a part of all 
the offerings, Whether · eatables or Jiquors, on 
a table prepared for that cpurpoſe, ver- 
againſt the door on the ret the . 


ha! Tuo dies ken vods noule * 
+ Nounal Aketſchka bondſcbin koala, 


room. 
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toom. Over the table he ſuſpends a board, 
on which he ſpreads a kind of graſs *, with 
ſmall twigs of the fir, a tree conſecrated 
to the gods by the Votiaks: This board fo 
covered is the altar whereon the pontif 
places a diſh containing pieces of the offer- 
ings; and the whole together 1 is now become 
vilam mit ſcham, the grand ſacrifice. The 

board is called moudor, or modor; and it is 
held in ſuch profound veneration, that no 
one dare approach to touch it, even when it 
is not actually employed in any religious ce- 
remony. All theſe preparations being made, 
the ſacrificer places himſelf oppoſite the 
door, preſents the grand ſacrifice to the pious 
aſſembly, and repeats theſe words: O god 
Voſchoud 4! wwe bring before thee the grand 
\ ſacrifice of this feſtival Aketſchka: give us 
bealth, and children,” and cattle, and happi- 
neſs, and boney, and bread, &c. deſtroy the 
carnivorous animals, and beaſts of prey, O god 
Voſchoud ! At the end of each petition all 
the People ſay, 5 IE If the — be 


* fre i | 
+ It is to him that this ſaerifice is always addreſſed. 


vor. I, . 2 vor 
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4 vow: to the god, then the tona ſays, 0 
| Voſchoud, I promiſed thee @ ram * in mydiſtreſs; 
thou did/t belp me, and behold I now offer hin 
.to thee this day; grant me thy afſi Nance for 


the. reft of my life. After theſe ceremonies, 
every one eats his ſhare of the grand ſacrifice 1 
-with much devotion in the hut; what 
remains they carry home, and make them- a 
ſelves merry with it. They have ſeveral do- . 
meſtic feſtivals, which they call moudor ; but = 
the ceremonies are always alike. On Eaſter i 
: day every father of a family repeats the : 
ſacrifice, as: above deſcribed, in his ſum- LY 
- mer-room, nn himſelf che functions L 
of the fora. 55 . i 
= 1 he 1 called alſo Gouſchan- WO 
- 20107, i. e. the feaſt of the ſummer moudor, 4 
is remarkable on account of the peculiarity th 
of its victims; amongſt. which there muſt 
always, of neceſſity, be ſome woodpeckers 
with vartegatedplumage- Every village cele- to 
brates this ſolemnity diſtinctiy in the boud- 90 


ſchin koala, or chamber appropriated to par- 
ticular, ſacrifices, The tna, or the out 


* Or whatey er c elfe it may be. 


: per- 
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performs che functions of it immediately af- 
ter the hay- harveſt with the ſame ceremonies 
as thoſe already deſeribed, except the victims, 
among whem muſt be ſpeckled wood- 
peckers a, which they catch in a ſmare, and 
make the grand facrifice with them, placing 
them on the moudor, and never eat any part 
of them, but throw them whole into the fire. 
The prayer they make on this occaſion is 
as foltows: O Inmar ! we make thee an er- 
ing Ma lamb, three woodpeckers, and ſome ducks: 
we preſent to thee our bumble oblations of honey, 
cakes, mead, c. Grant us thy benedittion ; 
give us warm and fruitfhl rains, corn, cattle, 
honey, children, a proſperous chace 3 make us 
good men, make us pious, and grant us thy be- 
nedictian At the end, the people anſwer 
Amin ! This feaſt is ſolemnized chiefly that 
_ _— oe a TORY year in bees. 
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The Votiaks PE Gow a rural feſtival 
to obtain a good crop of corn ; another for a 
good ſowing- time ; and ſeveral more. All 
—_— are celebrated with their ra in the 


* Called Koutſchka, 
+ The Youvele-voſaiſkon, 
7 Guerichied-2onon,, 


L 2 open 
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open fields, after the manner of the Tſchou- 


.. waſches; and confiſt.'of offerings, Prayers, 


and Various Kinds of We 


Whenever any epidenticel./ or ** dane 
gerous ſickneſs prevails amongſt them, they 
ſacrifice a black ſheep to Inmar, that he may 
prevent the devil from doing them harm, 
The ceremonies of this ſacrifice are per · 
formed on the bank of ſome river, and are 
conducted as above deſeribed, excepting in 
this one circumſtance ; that, whilſt the fleſn 


of the victim is making ready, every father 


of a family goes with a ſtick in his hand into 
all the rooms of his houſe, and, beating 
about him, at every ſtroke ſays, Get out of 
ny houſe! This done, they fire off a fowl- 
ing-piece, or ſhoot an arrow at a dog or 
cat of the village; which, when killed, 
they drag with a cord to the place of 
ſacrifice, always going down the ſtream 
to it: then, leaving the animal with the 
cord faſtened to it, every one throws his 
Nick into the river, and proceeds to the ia 
crifice, to which they give the name of 
or vas. 


The | 
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The prieſts frequently orderthe fick to carry - 
a ſacrifice to the water, becauſe they attri- 
bute the cauſe of many diſeaſes to vou- 
vaiſchai, or the wrath of the water. This ſa- 
crifice, which is either a goat or a cock, ſeems 
to be made to the devil, or at leaſt their 
vou- mourt, or water- man. The ceremonies 
are the ſame as before. Some pieces of the 
victim are thrown into the water, and ſome 
others into the fire, accompanied with this 
invocation, I ſacrifice a cock to thee, O thou 
enraged water ; reſtore me my health again! 
To the fire they ſay, O fire; carry this 10 
the river! If this ſacrifice does not heal the 
tick man, he quits his houſe. 


On going into a new-built houſe, the 
maſter of it ſacrifices a black ram to Inmar ; 
or, if he be poor, he makes an offering of a 
pan of thick porridge, 


In general the Votiaks are very zealous 
in their religious obſervances; are very de- 
ſirous to obtain the approbation of the 
gods, and uſe every means to deſerve it: 
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in a word, they are very deyout and very 


pious idolaters, Such as profeſs. Chriſtianity _ 


live, apart from the reſt, and are thereby 
leſs conſtrained by the fuperflitious practices 
of their forefathers, eſpecially as this nation 
is not intermixt with any other, They 
mingle chriſtianity and idolatry together in 

all their ceremonies, wherever there is the 
| leaſt analogy between them. Natwithſtand: 
ing their tenagiaus adherence to paganiſm, 
in 1979 there were reckaned twenty-ſeven 
| thouſand twe hundred and twenty-eight males, 


and twenty-ſeven thouſand one hundred and 


fixty-nine females, who had been baptized 
in the government of Kaſan -_ 


=” PHE 
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THE TERPTYAIREIS. 
HE name of this people is a Tartarian 
word; for Terptyair, in their language, 

. ſignifies a pauper, one ſo poor that he cannot 
pay any tribute or tax. This appellation 
agrees perfectly well with the founders of this 
troop of fugitives, which was formed about 
the middle of the XVIth century, on the 
deſtruction of the Tartarian kingdom of 

Kaſan by the conqueſts of the Great Duke 

Ivan Waffillievitch. On this occafion, parties 

from the Tſcheremiſſes the Tſchouwaſches 

and the Votiaks formed this new people. Se- 
veral Tartar troops likewiſe joined them, eſpe- 
cally from the provinces lying round Mount 

Oural which compoſe Baſchkiria, making part 

of the provitee of Oufa-Orenburg. This con- 
fluence of fugitives united, and increaſed with 
great rapidity : and, although there was ſuch 
_ difference among them with reſpect to lan- 
guages, manners , and, in many - particulars, 
even religion, „yet they have ſo intermixed, 
5 L 4 ” that, 


t 
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that, excepting the Tartars, it is often very 
difficult to trace out the original nation of 
either. This people ſupplies us with a freſfr 
proof, that the formation of a new nation 
may be often the conſequence of great revo- 
pant in a Tons - 


2: Te 6 true the fight of the Terpeyaireis 
into the mountains, and their junction with 
the nation of the Baſchkirs, was the moſt 
eertain means of avoiding. the uſual. taxes; 
but that they confidered only as a ſecondary 
advantage. They were afraid of being 
. obliged to adopt the religion of the Ruſſians, 
who, as they reaſonably . imagined, would 
ſpread the tenets of their faith in pro- 
portion to their conqueſts, and enforce their 
doctrines with the ſword : and, though their 
fears were groundleſs, at leaſt at the time of 
their flight, yet had they made ſo deep an 
impreſſion, that this mongrel- brood - was 
found to be more attached to the ſuperſtition 
of their anceſtors than the reſt of their 
brethren, when the Ruſſian clergy pagan to 
make their n 


The 
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The habitations of this people are villages 
conſtructed. after the manner of the nations 
from whom they derive their origin: their 
houſes, the diſpoſition of their villages, and 
their whole ceconomy, are a compoſition of 
Ruſſian and Tartarian manners; and they 
are intermixt or diſtinct according to their 
reſpective origin. Each of theſe branches has 
its particular language, but allare much mixed 
with thoſe of their neighbours ; and the ſame 
may be. ſaid of their feſtivals and religious 
rites. The Tſcheremiſſes, for example, who 
are eſtabliſhed in theſe parts, have adopted 
the moudor of the Votiaks, which they hang 
up in their ſummer rooms and call houde- 
vaſeh ; they cover it with little ſprigs of fir, 
and have the ſame veneration for this ſort of 
idol as the Votiaks, whilſt the other nations 
on their borders have nothing like it. Their 
. dreſs, ſtill more than their languages and re- 
ligions, are compoſed from thoſe of different 
nations, becauſe there are ſome who ſcruple 
not to intermix with them by intermare 
ryinge. | 

Theſe 
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-* Theſe little focieties enjoy almoſt all the 
_ Poſſible advantages of a country life: ſuch of 
ther? as are not flothfal, or negligent, or meet 
with no accidents, are for the moſt part in 
comfortable circumſtances. The provinces 
they inhabit are very fertile. The foreſts 
with which Mount Oural is covered, and the 
hills with which this country abounds, afford 
great advantages for hunting, fer breeding 
of cattle, and the care of bees, They 
cultivate! the earth after the Ruſſian man- 
ner, and tend their cattle and bees like 
the Baſchkirs; thus following the beſt 
method in both purſuits. - On their firſt ſet- 
tiement they were obliged to pay a tribute 
to the Baſchkirs for the ſoil which they: 
occupy : but the latter having revolted 
about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, the Terptyaireis were freed from 
that impoſition, and have ever ſince en- 
joyed the territory in their oun right. They 
pay much leſs to the erown than the Ruſſian 
boors, their poll tax being only eighty 
copeeks per head, and none but the men 
ö 5 are 
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are taxed. - They are obliged, indeed, to fur- 
niſh carriage for forty- three poods * of ſalt 
per man (or, in general, about eight hundred 
thouſand poods) from Ilek in the neighbour- 
hood of Orenburg to the magazines on the 
river Belaya: bur for this kind of impoſt 
they are paid a price, for' which any other; 
peaſant, not having more urgent buſineſs, 
would be glad to do it, Even the four 
hundred miners, which they are obliged to 
ſend every year to the works at Orenburg, 
receive fixed wages, according to the agree · 
ment made between them and government; 
and, in conſideration of all this, they are 
freed from the charge of furniſhing re- 
cruits for the armies of the crown. Theſe 
great advantages and immunities granted 
to this fugitive race may appear unjuſt in 
reſpect of the burdens laid on the other 
ſubjects of the empire; but it is probable 
that the Terptyaireis only enjoy it in virtue 
of their connexion with the Baſchkirs, a 
people extremely jealous of their liber- 
ty, and always ready to oppoſe and re 
ject the ſlighteſt innovation, Their popu- 

A pood is 40 pounds Ruſſian, or 36 Engliſh. 
| | louſneſs 
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louſneſs is proportionable to the advantages 
they enjoy. At every numbering they have been 
ound to have multiplied conſiderably ; . and, 
at the laſt, which was made in the year 1762, 
they were reckoned at thirty-three thouſand 
fix hundred and fifty-fix that paid tribute in 
the province of Oufa, in the Oural of the 
province of Iſet, and in the ne of 
eee 


THE 


FN 


ESE 1 are mate called 
1 Vagouls and Vogoulitzes; but the ap- 
della they give themſelves is Manſi. They 
are of Finniſh extraction as well as their lan- 
guage, but this latter has ſo many peculiarities 
of its own, and comprehends ſuch a number of 
different dialects, that it has often, with good 
reaſon, been taken for a diſtinct language. 
The Vogouls have eſtabliſhed their habitations 
in the foreſts on the northern fide of Mount 
Oural, extending themſelves to the weſtward, 
and ſtill farther on the plains to the eaſtward of 
this chain of mountains. The diſpoſition of 
their abode is ſuch, that the houſes are oon- 
tinued along the borders of à number of 

little rivers which fall into the Kama and 
Irtiſch, on the borders of Solikamſk and 
Verghotouria, not far from the rivers Kolva, 
Viſchoura, and Tawda. Here they have 
dwelt for time immemorial, and are poſſeſſed 


7 * 
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"of traditions which have a great conformity 
with hiſtory. Some authors pretend that 
they are the brethren of the ancient Oug- 
_ rians, or of the preſent Hungarians, and 
; : found their conjecture on the fituation of the 
5 | Vogonl territory, and the ſtriking reſemblance 
there is between the languages of the two 
nations. This people was ſubjected to the 
dominion of n at the aN time wich 
„ e ON FO ee be., 
The Vogeuls: are land of: a madig th ta 
ture, have generally black hair, and for the 
moſt part a ſcanty beard. They have ſome 
traits -of the Kalmouks in the ſtyle of their 
phyfiognomy. They are of a gay diſpoſition, 
teachable, honeſt,” laborious; and acute; 
but ſlovenly and fickle, inelined to be 
diſorderly and paſſionate to exceſs, Their 
women are robuſt, civil, e e _ _ 


__ ann, well e iel 


They have ber 1oners-1 nor n any | 
more than their kindred nations: they do not 
reckon their time by years, though they 
mark the months, and name them after the 
. u 


LY 


various revolutions of nature which tl 
_ obſerve. in their foreſts” - They diſtingui 
themſelves into tribes or races; and com- 
monly a Vogoul village is only compoſed of 
one family, whoſe chief or elder performs 


the e et of ee or rer of, the 
_— | 5 


'T po manner na life 3 is - dich W 
the wandering and the ſtationary. , Such 
of the. Vogouls as inhabit towards the 
ſouth have winter villages which are fixed 
to the ſpot, in the conſtruction and interior 
arrangement of which they imitate the 
Tſchouwaſches; on the approach of the 
winter ſeaſon they commonly. chnlſe. the 
banks of ſome river for their ſettlement. 
In the country. about Verghotouria and 
Solikamſc, the yourts or winter hutg ff 
the Vogeuls are ſquare, with a chimney, a 
broad bench for Meeping. on, and 4 
flat roof wherein they make an opening to 
ſerve inſtead of a window. The doors of 
theſe huts are uſually towards the eaſt or 
north, and before them is a little veſtibule for 
e their tools and houſhold utenſils. 


4 : The 
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"Thee moſt northern Vogouls, who inhabit 
the borders of the Viſchoura, the Kolva, ant! 
other rivers, have even in winter yourts made 
only of upright ' poles covered with the 
branches and the bark of trees. In ſummer 
they abandon them and take to others which 
they call balagan', ſhaped like a cone, and 
covered with the bark of the birch-trees : 
. theſe they tranſport from place to place in 
the foreſts every time they chuſe to change 


their fituation in the ſummer months. How- 


ever they are not very atnbulatory, and it 
often happens that they do not remove froth 
their ſtation during the whole ſummer, 
Their furniture is even more mean and 
fewer in number than thoſe of the Tſchou- 
waſches. The cradles they uſe are nothing 
more than boxes made of birch bark, in 
which they tie their children, and thus ſuſ- 
pend them in ſome certain place, or remove 
them about as occaſion requires. Their ſnow- 
ſhoes are ſometimes five feet in length , Which 
they cover with the ſkin taken from the foot 


of the elk; and, for the purpoſe of joining the 


pieces together, they make a ſort of glue 
from the horns and blood of the ſame animal. 
* | Some 
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gome of them have canoes, in which they go 
to fiſh, made of bark, the pieces of which 
they ſew together with a ſort of catgut made 
of the guts of the elk, and then pay over 


fir, 


The Vogouls have neither cultivated fields 


nor gardens; their flocks and herds are very 


ſmall; they have ſome cows, a few ſheep and 


hogs, and ſcarcely any, horſes. Thoſe thar 
dwell in the upper parts of the Viſchoura and 
the Kolva keep no other animals than the rein- 
deer, which they employ in the ſame manner 


and for like purpoſes with the Samoiedes. 
Agriculture could be of but ſmall advantage in 


the cold foreſts which they inhabit, there- 


fore the chace is their principal occupation, 


in which they diſcover as much eagerneſs 
as addreſs, uſing indiſcriminately fire arms, 
the bow, and the ſpear; they are ſkilful in con- 
tmving traps, ſnares, | and gins, and all the 


lures of game. Many villages or families 


of the Vogouls incloſe their hunting grounds, 
which often extend for ten or twelve verſts, 
and ſometimes more: the fence is made by a 


. M | little 


* 
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162 FINNISH NATIONS. 
little hedge of ſmall trees and pointed ſticks, 
in which they leave ſeveral apertures, behind 
which they ſet their traps, and place ſpring 
, bows and ſpring guns that kill the game as 
ſoon as the bait is touched. The men being 
almoſt always employed in hunting, the care 


of domeſtic affairs is the bufineſs of the 


women; but in this they are much inferior 

to the neighbouring nations although of 
the ſame origin, and neither know how to 
dye nor "_ their _—_— ſo well. 


The eigen) Vogouls "A on what 80 chace 
affords them, which is chiefly large game; 
they eat alſo beaſts of prey, and all forts of 
fiſh and fowl, together with the different 

kinds of wild fruits. In caſe of need, they 
are ſatisfied with a diſh made by boiling. 
broken bones, whoſe oil and marrow afford 
them a ſort of ſoup. They procure bread, 
oatmeal, and flour, from the Ruffians by bar- 
tering furs for them; but they are not 
always able to ſupply their table with theſe 
three kinds of proviſion. The food of the 
INT TO is ſomewhat different from 
that 


— 


terially. Salt is very _— uſed — 
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that of their heathen brethren, but not ma- 


them. 


Their huts are at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, for the greater convenieney 
of hunting. In general theſe people are not at 
all numerous; for which reaſan their hunting 
grounds are always in good condition, and. 
well ſupplied with game; for every ane has 


his ſeparate ground, and they never affociate in 


any common undertaking: notwithſtanding 
which, from their bad economy, the great 
number of their feſtivals, and their in- 
clinatian to ſtrang liquors, they are always 
ſo poor, that many of them can fearcely 
find means to pay the ſmall tax impoſed 


on them, and of which they may be quit 
on furniſhing a few ſkins of elks and other 


The men, when they chuſe to appear de» 
cently, cloath themſelves exactly after the 
manner of the Ruſſian boors; but commonly 
they wear only miſerable rags of ſtuff and 


Kins, The women wear ſhoes made of the 


M 2 bark 
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bark of trees, trouſers, and particoloured 
ſhifts, which they faſten round them with a. 


belt. The girls go bare-headed, and tie 
their hair in ſeveral treſſes. Married women 
wear a broad ribbon'round their head covered 
with little kopeek pieces and glaſs beads, 
throwing a piece of worked linen over their 
head, which covers the hair entirely, and falls 
down the back in the manner of the Tartar 
women. In winter they wrap themſelves up 
in ſkins like the men. The very beſt cloaths 
of the Vogouls, both of men and women, 
are ſcarcely ſo well made, ſo neat, or of ſuch 
good ſtuff, as thoſe that the Tſchouwaſches 
wear every day. Both women and n wear 
rings and dan 


| T by Vogouls, Chriſtians a as well as . 


buy their wives, and the latter have often 
two at a time. The kalym, or price of the 
bride, is uſually from ten to twenty rubles, 
and the greateſt twenty-five, - a ſum which 
marks in no inconſiderable manner the po- 
verty of the nation. A tolerably handſome 
miſtreſs may ſometimes be had at the reaſon- 
able rate, of five rubles; and thoſe who do 
* | . not 
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not care to part with this ſum, orare not able 
to raiſe it, endeavour to ſteal her away. It 


is not cuſtomary with the Vogouls to give 


portions with their daughters; and the mar- 


riages are generally celebrated without any 


ceremonies. The young man pays the kalym, 
takes the girl to his hut, and goes to bed 


with her: the next day ſhe is his wife. 
Sometimes indeed, though rarely, they regale 


their friends on the occaſion, and then they 


dance to the ſound of a ſort of guitar with 
fix ſtrings, called in their language ſchon- 


geurt. The muſic of the Vogouls 1s har- 
monious, but fimple, and in. the Tartarian 
taſte. Their dances are very pretty : the 
men and women, two by two, make little 
ſteps to the muſic, every couple forming 
ſmall circles, and, holding a handkerchief be- 
tween them, uſe impaſſioned geſtures and 
other - expreſſive movements. A lying-in 


woman is held to be impure during the ſpace 


of fix weeks, all which time ſhe remains in- 
tirely alone. The firſt-comer gives a name to 
the new-born child, without yp MINS ce⸗ 
remony. ; | 
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Although - theſe people live continually: 
in foreſts and marſhy places, they are ſel- 
dom troubled with the ſcurvy or other 
diſorders ;. conſequently they have no need 
of thoſe empirical remedies, thoſe drugs 
and. fimples, which other nations require : 
yet it muſt be obſerved, that, notwithſtand- 
ing they are ſo little liable to diſeaſes, 
there are very few among them that arrive 
at a moderately advanced age. 


Their burial places, which they call kalaſa, 
are in the woods, They dreſs the deceaſed, 
put him between four boards, and bury him 
with the head to the north. The tomb is 
called vanka, and in it they lay a bow, ar- 
rows, and other implements; but they cele- 
brate no commemorative feftival, nor have 
any ſepulchral repaſt at the interment of their 
" Read; 


Numbers of the Vogquls have already 
embraced the Chriſtian faith; yet till there 
are a great many who remain attached to 
paganifin, and chiefty thoſe that inhabit the 

= higher 
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higher bank of the rivers Viſchoura and 
Kolva: and to theſe heathen Vogouls the 
Ruſſians give the appellation of Manfi. Their 
prieſts are called ſatkataba. They are leſs 
zealous in their religion than the other Pagans, 
becauſe they have confuſed and very obſcure 
ideas of it ; and the reaſon of this may be 
that they have but a ſmall number of prieſts 
among them, and their habitations are 
ſo diſperſed. The elder of the village 
performs the office of prieſt in his family 


or in his village, where there is no fat- - 


kataba, Formerly they had certain caverns 
made in the banks of rivers, and diffe- 
rent hills in the foreſts, conſecrated- to the 
worſhip of their idols: they ſtill know the 
ſpots, which are very diſcernable by the 
quantity of bones piled up about them. 
They preſerve a religious reſpect for theſe 
places, to which the Ruſfians give the name 
of the devil, who is called Schaitan in the 
Vogoul tongue; whence it is, that many 
ſmall rivers, as well as ſeveral pieces of 
ground along the banks of the large ones, 
bear the name of Schaitan, or Schaitanka, 
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166 FINNISH NATIONS. 
eſpecially on the borders of the 'Tſchouf- 
ſovaya and the other rivers of the Oural. At 
preſent the Vogouls of Permia perform theit 
ſacrifices in keremets, called torom ſatka- 
_ doug, and ſubſtituted in place of their ſacred 
Caves. Theſe places are found in woods, and 
in every reſpe& reſemble thoſe wherein the 
Tſcheremiſſes perform their devotions ; how- 
ever, contrary to the common cuſtom, ſeveral 
of them are not ſurrounded with trees. In 
theſe keremets they erect the trunk of a tree, 
or place a poſt in form of a pillar near 
the table on which __ _ their ſa- 
crifices, 


They have idols to which they p pay a certain 1 
worſhip; ; but neither the Chriſtian nor Pagan 
Vogouls ſettled among the Ruſſians have any 
conformity with them in this. Theſe idols 
are either ſtones of a ſingular ſhape, or 
puppets ſomewhat reſembling human figures, 
cut out in wood, or caſt in metal. Thoſe 
who live by the ſide of the Loſya, a river 
which runs into the Tauda and Irtiſch, 
pay religious worſhip to a rock, which, As 


they pretend, is in the ſhape of a rein- deer. 
TT One 
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One of theſe little idols of metal,. with 2 
ſpear in its hand, has been found in a foreſt 
of this canton. Among other ceremonies, 
they place a dreſſed puppet on the table of 
oblations whenever they make a ſacrifice in 
the keremet; and, as ſoon as the ſacrifice is 
over, they carry the idol into ſome foreſt, 
where they keep it always concealed, 


Torom is a divinity under whoſe ſymbol 
they convey the idea of a univerſal god, the 
merciful ſovereign of the world, They ima- 
gine divers inferior deities in ſubordination to 
him, of whom they form different conceptions, 
and characteriſe them under various appel- 
latives. The ſun, as they conceive, is the 
abode of their Torom ; but that orb itſelf is 
with them an eſſential divinity, as well as the 
moon, the clouds, and the principal phæno- 
mena of nature. The devil, whom they 
call Koul, is in their eſtimation of very little 
conſequence ; they look upon him as a very 
contemptible being, and n think at all 
about him. | | 


The 
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Theprincipalfeſtivalof theVogoulsi isnamed. 
Yelbola, and held the day on which they com- 
mence the year. This is at Eaſter, and the feaſt 
is ſaid to be that at which God de eſcends upon 
tbe earth; by which deſignation it is as often 
expreſſed as well as by the name of Yel- 
bola. Under the idea of God's deſcent upon 
earth they mean the return of ſpring, This 
feſtival is for the moſt part conſecrated to 
Torom, and to the fun. Ankobo is another 
of their general feaſts of the keremet, cele- 
brated on the ſecond new moon after Yelbola, 

Fewer victims are flain at Ankobo, and not 
fo many offerings made as at Yelbola. Tain 
is the name by which they call the ſacrifice; 
and the animals proper for it are the horſe, 
horned cattle, large game, the ſheep and the 
goat ; of fowls, the ſwan, the gooſe, the 
duck, the heath-cock, the moor-cock, and 
the wood-hen ; the other oblations are, cakes, 
honey, beer, mead, and brandy. Beſides 
theſe, they have alſo ſacrifices for the ſick, 
and Ore Torom, or devotions by which 
they pay their vows. The ceremonies: of all 
theſe religious acts are the ſame. With 
85 | reſpect 


% 
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reſpe& to vows, they are commonly fulfilled 
at the time of the celebration of their prin- 


cipal feſtivals ; and as for the ſacrifice for the 


fick, every one performs it at home. 


| The ceremonies uſed at the ſacrificesof this 


'nation are as follow: The people aſſemble 
about the keremet, the victims are killed, 
and the fleſh of them is dreſſed; when all is 
ready, the ſacrificer, or he that ſupplies his 
office, puts the head, the heart, the lungs, 
and the liver of the victims into a veſſel, 


which he places on the table that ſerves for 


an altar; into which he likewiſe puts the 
cakes and the different liquors. He then 
takes the brains of the animals, and, mixing 
ſuet with them to make them burn, he 
ſpreads them on a little board which he 
lays on the poſt or pillar of the keremet, and 
then ſets fire to it. Whilſt the brains are 
burning (a ceremony to which they give the 
name of tire) the prieſt makes a ſhort . but 


energetic prayer, during the repetition of 


which the people make ſeveral proſtrations to 
the ground, and often pronounce the word 
* / Wer the prayer, the ſacrificer 


. diſtributes | 
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172 FINNISH NATIONS, 
diſtributes the fleſh and the other offerings 
to the aſſembly, who eat it with much de- 
votion. If a horſe has been ſacrificed, the 
{kin and the ſcull are hung upon a tree near 
the keremet; no particular ceremony attends 
the ſkin of the other victims, but they are 
-uſed for ordinary purpoſes; the bones are 
put into a pit and covered with earth. As the 
ſacrifices of this nation are made ſeparately, 
one father of a family bringing his offerings 
after another, they take up a great deal of 
time. When all is finiſhed they return home, 
and with their families eat the remains of 
the victims, and rejoice and divert themſelves 
over the Laue 


THE 


Teer 


EF ORE the Ruſſians had made them- 
ſelves maſters of Siberia, this country 

was under the dominion of the Tartars; who, 
to ſhew the contempt in which they held 


theſe people, gave them the name of Ouſcb- 
taib, which fignifies a rude and ſavage people. 
The Ruſſians have ſince corrupted this de- 
nomination. by pronouncing, it Oftiak, and 
ſometimes Afaik. At preſent this appellation 
is given to three ſocieties, who differ from 
one another both as to their origin and their 
languages. The Oſtiaks who dwell, along 
the borders of the river Yeniſei evidently 
diſcover ſtrong affinity, with the Arines, the 
Kotoves, and the other little colonies ſcat- 


tered about Kraſnoyarſh, who themſelves ap- 
Pear to be of the Samoyede race: it is there- 


fore highly probable that the Oſtiaks of the 
Veniſei are of Samoyede origin. The Oſtiaks 
who inhabit the environs of the river Oby, 
in the upper part of Siberi ia, from the mouth 
of the Tom to the Narim, as well as thoſe 

that 
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that are upon the river Ket, differ from 

thoſe of the Lower Siberia, who are ſettled 

about Obdor and Bereſof; but this dif- 
ference is only obſervable in the dialects 
of theſe two people. Many colonies of the 
Samoyede race, who live about Sourgout, 
are reckoned amongſt the Oſtiaks; and even 
the chanceries of the government compre- 
hend them under this denomination, although 
they are inconteſtably Samoyedes. As no 
authentic relations are, at preſent, to be had 
concerning the Oſtiaks of the Veniſei, we 
ſhall confine ourſelves to thoſe who are diſ- 
SE - -| tinguiſhed under the n of Oftiaks 
of the Oby, 


* 


* . 


| Oftaiket is the name which the Toun- 
gouſes give the Oſtiaks in general. The 
Samoyedes call them Thake, i. e. men: the 
Vogouls give them the name they bear 
: themſelves, Mani. The river Obey in this 
country language is called Yagh, and for that 
. reaſon the ſouthern Oſtiaks ſettled near 
this river bear the name of Aſyagh. The 
northern Oſtiaks, and thoſe of Sourgout, call 
themſelves Ghondi mo, or the original 
| —_ 


— 
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people of the river Konda : it is probable 


that theſe people formerly inhabited along 
the Konda and the upper Tom, and that they 


retired towards the notth to avoid the zeal of 


biſhop Stephen, who in 1372 undertook 
to convert them to Chriſtianity. This evan- 


gelic miſſion cauſed at the ſame time a ge- 


neral emigration among the Biarms and 
Siryains from Veliko Permia . The appre- 
henfions which determined theſe latter to take 
their flight were fo ſtrong as to make them 
forſake their - temperate climate, and to ex- 
change the weftern fide of mount Oural for 
the uneultivated and frozen banks of the 
Oby : fince which time no diſtinction is made 


between theſe fugitives and the Kondars, the 
name of Oftiaks being indiftrincinarely given 


to both of them. 


The ee, Beffarmians, or ancient Per- 
miaks, as well as the Siryains, have a very 


near relationſhip to the Finns, and had 


preſerved their diale& together with all the 
n ceremonies of their Tag t. Even 


* or Great Perm: 
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that are upon the river Ket, differ from 


| thoſe of the Lower Siberia, who are ſettled . 


about Obdor and Bereſof; but this dif- 
ference is only obſervable in the dialects 


of theſe two people. Many colonies of the 


* 


of the Oby. 


Samoyede race, who live about Sourgout, 
are reckoned amongſt the Oſtiaks; and even 
the chanceries. of the government compre- 
hend them under this denomination, although 
they are inconteftably Samoyedes. As no 
authentic relations are, at preſerit, to be had 
concerning the Oſtiaks of the . Yeniſei, we 
ſhall confine ourſelves to thoſe who are diſ. 
tinguiſhed under the CO of Oftiaks 


Oftaiket is the name did the Toun- 
gouſes give the Oſtiaks in general. The 


Samoyedes call them Thake, i. e. men : the 
Vogouls give them the name they bear 


themſelves, Man. The river Obey in this 


country language is called Yagh, and for that 
reaſon the ſouthern Oſtiaks ſettled near 
this river bear the name of Aſyagh. The 
northern Oſtiaks, and thoſe of Sourgout, call 
themſelves Ghondi ou, or the original 

| | people 
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people of the river Konda : it is probable 
that theſe people formerly inhabited along 
the Konda and the upper Tom, and that they 
retired towards the north to avoid the zeal of 
biſhop Stephen, who in 1372 undertook 
to convert them to Chriſtianity. This evan- 


gelic miſſion. cauſed at the ſame time a ge- 


neral emigration among the Biarms and 
Siryains from Veliko Permia 2. The appre- 
henſions which determined theſe latter to take 
their flight were fo ſtrong as to make them 
forſake their temperate climate, and to ex- 
change the weftern fide of mount Oural for 
the uneultivated and frozen banks of the 
Oby : fince which time no diſtinction is made 


between theſe fugitives and the Kondars, the 
name of Oſtiaks being indiſtriminacly given 


to both of them. 


The Biarms, Beſfarmians, or ancient Per- 


miaks, as well as the Siryains, have a very 
near relationſhip to the Finns, and had 


preſerved their dialect together with all the 
en ceremonies of n bread Even | 
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in the earlieſt periods the Permiaks were very 
famous for the commerce they carried on 
with the Perſians and the ſubjects of the 
Great Mogol. Theſe different nations car- 
ried their merchandiſe up the Volga and the 
Kama, - and tranſported them as far as 
Ticherdyn, which even ſo long ago was a very 
trading city on the Kolva. From thence the 
Biarms continued their rout with the mer- 
chandiſes of the people that traded with 
them, as well as their own, ſtill farther; 
and, embarking them upon the Petſchora, 
they fell down as far as the Frozen Sea, to 
obtain peltry and furs from the nations in- 
habiting its banks, which they gave after- 
wards, in exchange for other goods, to the 
Eaſtern and HOY: other neighbouring 
nations. 


There are ſtill to be ſeen . ruins of ſe- 
veral ' cities which. formerly exiſted in theſe 
northern parts, and are ſo many monu- 
ments of the flouriſhing ſtate of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. T here are alſo 
ſome remains of the ancient Biarms in the 
Province of Viaitk, which forms a patt of 
2 ; | Permia; 


* * 
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permia; theſe Biarms, who have continued in 
their original country, occupy at preſent but 
a ſmall number of villages: In the year 


1774, many of them, to the number of 561 
men and 362 women, embraced Chriftianity. 
Towards the upper part of the Kama and the 


Soughona, and in the neighbourhood' of 


Ouſtioug, &c. many Biarm-Siryains are ſill 
to be met with: Theſe people have ſo far 


adopted the manners and cuſtoms of the | 


Ruffian villagers; as well in reſpect of their 
buildings, as their dreſs and manner of life, 
that, if we except their Finniſh dialect, 
it would be difficult to diſtinguiſh” them 
from Ruffians, Among themſelves they 
ſpeak this Finniſh language, and the Ruffian 
tongue with the Ruſſians; but there are vil- 
lages whete the women do not at all under- 
and the gh from their being ſo ſeldom 


The Oftiaks are one of the ey numerous 1 


nations of Siberia However, though they 
do not diminith, yet it eannot be ſaid that 
they increaſe their numbers ; for it is impoſ- 
fible that population can be very conſiderable 
Vol. I. N in 
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in a climate ſo ſevere as that which they 
inhabit, and under the diſadvantages of a life 
ſo extremely hard as that they lead. 


It is very rare to meet a man among them 
above the middling ftature. They have a 
flattiſh face of a pale yellowiſh colour, harſh 
hair of a deep colour, a thin beard, a dull 


0 underſtanding, and a phlegmatic tempera. 


ment; conſequently they are timorous, ſu- 
perſtitious, and lazy, dirty and diſguſting; 
but tractable, mild, and a good - hearted peo- 
ple. They are not ill-made, and ſome of 
their girls are far from being ugly: it has, 
however, been remarked, that the Oſtiak 
women after the birth of their firſt child be- 
come wrinkled and ugly. 


Of au the languages of Finaiſh origin, 


that of the Oftiaks approaches neareſt to the 
Vogoul language, but it comprehends alſo a 


great numberof Samoyede terms. This people 


have neither letters nor writing, nor any other 
inode of inſtruction. They reckon as far as 
ten, but no farther, like the reſt of the Fin. 
| Niſh nations. They cannot reckon time by 


2 2 % mr wn a> 


years; 
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years; yet they divide it into thirteen luna- 
tions, beginning the year from the new moon 
that happens between the 14th and the 2 iſt 
of our October. They name the lunations by 
the changes they obſerve in the fiſnery and the 

en of the n of pafſage. . 


- Before the Oftiaks were in ſubjeRtion | to 
Ruſſia they were governed by princes of 
their own nation, and their _ deſcendants 
are ſtill reputed noble. As theſe - peo- 
ple divide themſelves into different ſtocks or 
tribes, they chuſe their chiefs from among the 
progeny of their ancient rulers. Theſe main- 
tain peace and good order, and ſee'to the 
2 of the taxes, which are called 


Ns 


11 an \ Oftiak is ordered to make oath con- 
eerning any matter in litigation before the 
public tribunal, he is made to ſtand upon a 
bear-ſkin, with a hatchet by. his fide, and 
' 2 bit of | bread in his hand, and he muſt 
Pronounce theſe words: May the bear devour 
me; may the hatchet knock me on the head; 

may the bread choke me; if . what ] ſay be not 
N2 SE. 7; 
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true] They ſometimes alſo ſwear upon their 
idols, and none of them are ever found to be 


All the Oſtiaks on the borders of the river 
Oby are fiſhermen, and diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in this employment by an uncommon addreſs 
_ dexterity ; they know how to take ad- 

vantage of altthe changes that the waters un- 
dergo, and of. all the paſſages and harbours 


o»f the fiſh. There are few that do not poſ- 


ſeſs ſome rein- deer; many bf them have even 
to the number of two hundred, which they 
employ for draught and houfhold purpoſes, 
Im winter they all turn hunters, but it is ge- 
nerally with very little ſueceſs: they are nei 
ther active nor cunning enough for this ex · 
erciſe. They go ſix, and often ten, of them 
together, and thus traverſe the deſarts for 


ve or ſix weeks, drawing after them fledges 


with frozen fiſh and other. proviſions. The 
| Bow is in greater uſe among them than fire- 
arms. In ſummer when they meet- with the 
 Whelps of foxes they bring them home, and 

feed them with fiſh; and, when of a proper 


fize, ; every fox pays for his board with his 
E  - „ ſkin- 
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ae take ſuch great care -of theſe 
irs that che women ſuckle them at 
their own breaſts while they are very ſmall. 
As they know that the ſkin of the fox is the 
better for the -beaſt's being lean, they break 
one of his Jegs ſome time before they intend to 
kill him, that the pain may cauſe him tg loſe 
his appetite, and become thin, They keep 
a great numher of large dogs for hunting 
and drawing ſledges. Not one Oſtiak 
among the whole race ever thinks of tilling 
the ground ; they have neither Ma nor 
n un 15 oe ET 


"The ede of the i men 5 to en their 
canoes, their ſledges to be drawn by dogs, 
which they call narta, nets, baſkets, and 
weels * for fiſhing, ſnow-ſhaeg very long 
and wide, bows, and houſhold utenſils. The 

women and girls are em ployed i in curing fiſh, 
draw oil from ſome parts of them, make 
glue with others, and tan ſkins, + They make 
2 coarfe linen from a ſort of nettle called 
in their ee ſerſebou, and cloaths from 


* Otherwiſe called the „ Is 
N 3. the 
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the ſkins of beaſts and fiſhes. Some of them 
underſtand the making of ſoap by mixing 
aſhes with the fat of fiſh; They prepare the 
nettles for their linen by hanging them out in 
che air till they turn red, They tan peltry 
without oak-bark by rubbing the ſkins 
well with the roe of fiſhes; 3 and dreſs fiſh- 

ſkins by rubbing Tha. with . to ſoften 
them. | 18401 TEE | 


. They g 20 to the _ towns 1 10 apo of 

their dried fiſh, glue, fiſh-oil, and furs ; 
buying at the ſame time all ſorts of little or- 
naments and trinkets for their cloaths, as alſo 
flour, oatmeal, and ſpirituous liquors, The 

balance of trade would certainly be much in 
their favour if they did not uſually drink 
out all the money they get: ſome, how- 
ever, put by a ſmall matter for buying 
rein-deer, kitchen-pans, little filver cups, 
&c. but generally ſpeaking the nation is poor, 
The tax upon every male is. the ſkins of two 
fables, at the rate of a ruble the pair: but 
at times when ſables are ſcarce the tax- 
gatherers are ſatisfied with other furs. The 


kin of a 1 black fox often quits a whole 
village 


— -4 


1 
> 
C 
1 
ö 
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village of its yaſſak or impoſt, ſuch ſkins 
being extremely rare. All ſorts af furs are 
valued by ſworn appraiſers. 


The Oſtiaks live in ins com poſed * 
from five to twenty huts, which they for the 
moſt part build along the banks of rivers, or 
on the ſea-ſhore. The inhabitants of every 
village are uſually of the ſame family or pa- 
rentage; and an aſſemblage of villages of 
the different numbers from five to twenty 


form à vag *. This people is ſo far from 


numerous, that there are voloſts in the pro- 
vince of Sourgout, five of which taken to- 
gether, that is, 30 or 40 villages at leaſt, 


contain only about ſix hundred males; and the 


whole tribute they pay conſiſts of 450 pair 
of ſables, or the ſum of 450 rubles; a very 
ſmall revenue from ſuch a vaſt territory, 
From the town of Tom to a little below 


Narim every family liyes ſeparately from the 


reſt. Their tioui mal, or winter huts, are 


little houſes of wood, with a hearth in the 
middle and an oven in the corner. The 


= * The voloſts a are all the property of the crown, 
| RT | little 
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little ſpace that remains is occupied by the 


bench for ſleeping on, under which are their 


cupboards and places for their dogs, and the 
little foxes that they bring up at home. In 
ſevere cold they fleep round the hearth z 
and ſome of them fo ſoundly, that they 
have been known to get very much burnt 
without waking, They enter their huts com- 
monly by a low door facing the weſt; to- 
wards the eaſt they make ſome holes, and 
cover them with fſh-ſkins, and theſe are the 
windows, © The huts are funk in the ground 
to the depth of half their height. The ha- 
bitations of the Oſtiaks in the provinces of 
Bereſof and Obdor are larger; but they 
are in like manner half way under ground, 
Every one contains from four to ten 
rooms, diſtributed round one general hearth; 
and each apartment is occupied by be 
diſtinct family, The children, who ſcarcely 
ever go out of doors, the dogs, the fiſh, 
the wood, the ſmoke of tobacco, .the fiſh- · 
oil, the vermin, &c. cauſe a naſtineſs and 
Rench which ſurpaſſes imagination. They 
keep in different places near the rivers 
and in the foreſts little huts for their 
* proviſions. 
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denden In ſummer they paſs from one 


river to another for the advantage of fiſhing; 
and, for their greater convenience, they 


erect yourts i in the form of a cone as habi- 


tations during theſe temporary excurſions, 


theſe they call Ebal, and make them of poles 


covered with” birch- bark or mats. During 
theſe ſojournings they leave their winter huts, 
as well as thoſe wherein they keep their pro- 


viſions, quite open, without the leaft appre- 
henfion that any thing will be ſtolen. Their 


moveables conſiſt of a few Pans and pipkins, 
wooden bowls and cups of various fizes, and 


little ledges to be drawn by hand; their 


beds are mats, and their cradles boxes of 
birch-bark, which they fill with the duſt 
of cotton wood, to ſerve inſtead of a pillow 
of down, ; wy 


The habits of the Oftiaks are commonly 


made of ſkins or fur. The men wear ſhort 
trouzers and ſtockings, or rather boots of 
ſkin, made double at the bottom by way of 


ſole. Next their body they wear a doublet, 


which ſerves inſtead of a ſhirt, and reaches 
down to * knees; it is cloſe all round, 
without 
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| without boſom or collar. In cold weather 
they put a larger doublet over this, ſhaped 
exactly like the other, only that it has a 
hood, with which they can cover the head 
and neck, ſo that only the face can be ſeen, 
All their cloaths have narrow ſleeves, and 
thoſe of the upper doublet end in bags which 
ſerve. for gloves; they are faſtened. by means 
of a leather thong tied round their waiſt, 
During the very ſevere froſt they put on a 
third doublet, made like the others, only 
large enough to go over them, and they 
wear no thong about it. Their ſummer 
cloaths are long gowns of fiſh-ſkins, 


The women wear ſtockings, trouzers, and 
* doublets, like thoſe of the men; in ſummer 
the whole dreſs is made of fiſh-ſkin. In 
winter, as a better dreſs, they wear a long 
gown of the ſame materials, or ſometimes of 
tanned leather, cloth, or the fur of the rein- 
deer; this they tie before, and often orna- 
ment it with a facing of ſable. They cover 
the head with a hood which reaches down 
their ſhoulders, and which they tuck up 


whilſt they are at work ; it is made either of 
cloth, 


cloth, lender, or peltry, with fringes all 
round. They tie up the hair in two treſſes; 
and to each ſhoulder is faſtened a ſort of 
ſhoulder-knot made of ſkin or cloth, about 
three inches wide, and reaching down to their 
thighs. Theſe ſtraps are covered with ſhells, 
braſs. counters, glaſs beads, pieces of braſs, 
xc. tied to one another by means of ſeveral 
ribbons: the Oſtiak women who follow the 
profeffion « of magicians faſten to them all ſorts 
of rude figures i in iron, flowers, beaſts, birds, 
&c. e by ſlips of braſs. 


Fiſh is the chief food of theſe people. 


The Oftiaks of the provinces of Bereſof and 


Obdor eat them generally quite raw, others. 


boil them, and uſe no ſalt with them. They 
give freſh fiſh the name of 4otkei, and call 


dried fiſh ping ; they are moſt fond of the 


latter, They have a ſort of ſmall fiſh dried 


in the air, called porſa; this they pound in a 


wooden mortar, and when reduced to pow- 
der it ſerves them for bread. They eat alſo 
roaſted fiſh, or rather warmed; for, having 
ſpitted them on a ſtick, they only ſhew them 
25 it were to the fire. Their leſs common 
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victusls, and which they only uſe for 
want of fi, freſh, frozen, dried, or 
ſmoked, are the fleſh of all ſorts of game 
and carnivorous animals. In times of ge. 
neral dearth, they eat alſo dogs, rein- deer, 
the butter Lap milk of the rein · deer, and 
every kind of fowl, which they pick, and dreſs 
it with fiſh. They eat a ſort of onions, called 
turk's cap *, wild berries, cedar nuts, gruels 
of flour or oatmeal, if they are able to procure 
them. In general their cookery is dirty and 
diſguſting, every thing being dreſt in the ſame 
pan; and it is going a great way out of their 
common method, if at any time they wipe it 
a little with a filthy diſh-clout of an old ſxin. 
The lice with whieh they abound aften fall in 
copious quantities amongft their food; but 
this accident does not damp their appetite 
or hurt the meſs, for you often ſee them 
ſwallowing ſuch as they have the luck to take 
in louſing one another. When they entertain 
their friends they ſet before them the tongues 
4 and brains of different animals. 


* Liliuca martagan. Linn, 
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2 great deal of milk, and brandy whenever 
they are rich enough to buy any. The 
Oftiaks are very fond of getting drunk; andy 
as they have but ſeldom the means of pro- 
curing ſtrong liquors for that purpoſe; they get 
intoxicated by ſmoking a great quantity of 


frong tobacco, and by chewing a kind of 


muſhrooms called the fly muſhroom *. Ir 
general, both men and women hold tobacco 
and ſnuff in the higheſt eſtimation, Their 
land produces a clay. of. which they make 
the heads of the pipes of a ſquare form; the 
tubes are very ſhort, and made of two little 
ſticks: hollowed and made to fit, and tied one 
upon the other 
draw very hard, and for the ſake of ſpeedy 


Intoxication ſwell their cheeks, and ſuck 


and blow alternately like a' bellows. Some 
of them make a 1 3 their 


* 3 Cp Linnai. = 
F The kallian is that mackine which' the Perfians 


and Armenians uſe, filled with water, for the purpoſe | 


of making the tobacco-ſmoke paſs through it, and 
thereby loſe ſome of iti N E 


: mouths; 


When they ſmoke they 
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| mouths, by holding water in them whilſt they 
ſmoke. Numbers of the Siberians have 3 
way of intoxicating themſelves by the uſe of 
muſhrooms, eſpecially the Oſtiaks who dwel} 
about Narim. To that end they either eat 
one of theſe muſhrooms: quite freſh, or per- 
haps drink the decoction of three of them, 
The effect ſhews itſelf immediately by 
ſallies of wit and humour, which by ſlow 
degrees ariſes to ſuch an extravagant height 
of gaiety, that they begin to ſing, dance, 
jump about, and vociferate': they com- 
poſe amorous ſonnets, .. heroic verſes, and 
hunting ſongs. This drunkenneſs has the 
peculiar quality of making them ' uncom- 
monly ſtrong ; but no ſooner is it over than 
they remember nothing that has paſſed. 

After twelve or fixteen hours of this enjoy- 
ment they fall aſleep, and, on . waking, find 
themſelves very low-ſpirited from the extra- 
ordinary tenſion of the nerves: however, 
they feel much leſs head- ach after this me- 
thod of intoxication than is produced by 
that which is the effect of ſpirituous li- 
quors; nor is the uſe of it followed by any 
dangerous canſequences. | 


While | 
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| While the Offiaks follow their: r 
oecupations they commonly enjoy a goed 
ſtate of health; but as ſoon as old age 
obliges them to ſtay within doors, they are 
much afflicted with the ſcurvy, the itch, and 
inflammations of the eyes. The ſmall- pox 
made great havoc amongſt them before the 
Ruffians came into their country, as their own 
traditions teſtify. The venereal diſeaſe is 
very common with them. In every kind of 
diſorder, as ſoon as they feel themſelves af 
fected they burn their ſkin till it cracks; to 
produce this effect they uſe a fungus found 
on the birch-trees, which they call yaghant. 
They uſe the fiſh-oil as a remedy for diſorders 
produced by obſtructions. The roſin of trees 
and the fat of animals are applied to all 
wounds; but, in general, charms and ſuper- 
ſtitious remedies are what ___ Feen 
have recourſe OS 


In the opinion of thefe people the birth of 
a child renders its mother impure for ſeveral 
weeks. At the delivery they put the after» 


_—_ with, a iſh and a big of meat, into a box, 
which 
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which they tie to the bough of a tree: The 
father gives names to his ſons, and as for the 
daughters they often remain without any 
tame. The moſt common appellatives in the 
neighbourhood of Sourgout are Saidon, 
Kaikal, Taedko, Vergoubn, &c. It is not 
tmcommon to RIO 3 Fw old 
af the breaſt; 93 . 


ee is 8 amovg the Oftinks 
wb adhere to Paganiſm: Formerly many of 


them ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded into 
Chriſtianity, and then they diſmiſſed all their 
tives but one; the reſt married other men; 
pet ſevetal- afterwards went and reclaimed 

their wives, - as, on the other hand, the 
women ran away from their new huſhands to 
ve again with thoſe they had left! The 
Oſtiaks, Chriſtians as well a8 heathens, al- 


ways purchaſe: their wives, K girl may 


be worth from 10 to roa fein- deer, be- 
fides a ſuit or two of holiday cloaths ; but 
then, in return, ' the parents give a portion 
with their daughter. From the inſtant of the 
firſt payment of the kalym the man ina 
5 - ® The purchaſe money paid for the bride. 
KN cohabit 
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cohabit with her: if he finds her a virgin it 
is expected t that he preſent a rein- deer to his 
mother-in- law, but if the Moſaical certificate 
is wanting ſhe muſt give a rein-· deer to him. 


The ſecond inſtallment of the price agreed 


on is made the day of marriage, which is ce- 
lebrated by feaſting and diverſions; here they 
tell ſtories of feats of proweſs, and ſing amo- 
rous ſongs, compoſed extempore with pretty 
good ſucceſs, eſpecially when they have the 


imagination heated by the vapour of their in- 


toxicating muſhrooms. Their muſical in- 


ſtruments are the dombra or thoumbra, and the 


dernobor, which are peculiar to this nation, and 


are of a very ſimple conſtruction, made with 


firings of ſome kind of gut, but are ſonorous 
enough. The Oſtiaks have but few tunes, 
and theſe but little varied: thoſe who pretend 


to be muſicians play and ſing according to 


their fancy, ſo that one generally has the ad- 
vantage of hearing: new compoſitions. The 
Oſtiak dances are entirely pantomimic and are 
very remarkable. The dancer puts on a 
maſk, changes his dreſs frequently, imitates 


different men, beaſts, and birds; and this in 


a manner often ſo ſtriking and ſo fatirical, 
Vor. I. O that 
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that one is ſurpriſed to find the pantomime ſo 
perfect in the huts of Oſtiaks. It will be ea- 
fily imagined that the geſticulations in theſe 
dances are not always agreeable to the 
ſtricteſt notions of decency. Their ordinary 
dances are. performed by two men and two 
women, who jump backwards and forwards, 
ſtamping, and making amorous movements 
with their hands and feet. 


An Offiak adventurer often runs away with 
a girl ; becauſe, 'after having deflowered her, 
he 1s ſure to get her to wife at a much cheaper 
rate than if he had demanded her with the 
uſual formalities. Theſe people have a ſin- 
gular cuſtom, that the daughter-in-law never 
uncovers her-face in preſence of her father- 
in-law ; nor is the fon-in-law allowed to 
appear before his mother-in-law till his 
wife has had a child. The Oſtiaks are not 
jealous, notwithſtanding their love is little 
elſe than animal inſtinct. The women are 
obliged to ſubmit to hard work, but the 
huſbands never uſe them ill; for if a man 
ſtrikes his wife ſhe leaves him, and he is 
obliged to reſtore her dowry, without re- 
64. le OR ceiving 
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ceiving back his kalym. Huſband and wife 
are called Thake and imi, the former fig- 
nifying man or huſband, and the other woman 
or wife. 


The Oſtiaks bury their dead on the very 
day of their deceaſe. If it be a man, the 
proceſſion is compoſed only of men; if a 
woman, of women. The deceaſed is dreſſed 
in his beſt cloaths, and drawn to the ghalas 
or burial place by a rein-deer, who is 


there killed for the funeral repaſt: if 


he was rich he is followed by -three rein- 
deer, each drawing an empty ſledge: he is 
put into the grave with the head to the north; 
they give him arms, a hatchet, and other 
utenſils. The three deer are killed on the 
tomb, and left there that the deceaſed may 
not want food; the ſledges are turned bottom 
upwards, and placed facing one another. 
People of ſubſtance make funeral oblations 
after the 1 interment. . 9 2 4 


All the W Oſtiaks living on the 
| Jower part of the Ob. are Pagans. They give 


the name of Toteba or | Toiſcheba to their 
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196 FINNISH NATIONS. 
| Prieſts and magicians: the latter inter- 


pret dreams, declare prophecies, give laws 
to the demons, and reſtrain their influence ; 


they heal the ſick, repeat the prayers, and 


perform the ſacrifices. Theſe Oſtiaks have 
neither temples nor keremets, but perform 
their devotions on mountains and conſecrated 
hills in different parts of the foreſts, whereon 
they place the ſymbols of their idols. They 
venerate theſe- hills ſo much that they never 
cut any wood that grows upon them, nor 
draw water from the ſprings that are found 
there. Since the year 1712, a great number 


of theſe idols haye been burnt, and their 


conſecrated groves demoliſhed, yet even at 
preſent they are very numerous. With re- 
gard to the Supreme Being theſe people 
follow the opinions of the other Pagans be- 
fore - mentioned; their ſacrifices and their 
adorations are likewiſe juſt the fame. They 
give God the name of Innen Nom, He that 
is on high, or the God of Heaven. Beſides 
this divinity they have ſeveral ſubaltern ones. 
Lous and Rondeguen are the appellations of 
the devil. Outego Lous is the god of the 


waters, who prefides over fiſh : Mau Lous 
is 
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is the god of. the woods, who preſides over 
n | dew. <1) | 


4 — = ä 


| Lows is hs name generally given to their 
idols, which are of wood cut into ſome ſort 
of ſhape, or trees ſtil] growing, or miſ- ſhapen 
rocks, or ſtones of a particular and uncom- 
mon configuration. The two principal idols 
of the Oſtiaks, to which the Samoyedes like- 
' wiſe addrefſed their devotions, were placed in 
the year 1971 on the weſtern fide of the gulph 
of the Ob, in a foreſt, 70 verſts above 
Obdorſk, in the neighbourhood of the yourts 
of Vokſarſk. One of theſe idols repreſents 
the figure of a man, and the other that of a 
woman. Each of them is in a hut under a 
tree, againſt which it leans; they are both 
dreſſed after the manner of the Oſtiaks, of 
cloth and furs, and adorned with a quantity 
of figures cut in tin, and pieces of iron, 
which are likewiſe the ornaments of the 
fbamans, or ſorcerers of this nation, and re- 
preſent men, quadrupeds, birds, fiſn, ca- 
noes, &c. Pans, porringers, and various other 
utenſils, are placed all round theſe idols; 
and the ſkins of rein-deers and bows are ſuſ- 
| pended | 
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pended on the ſurrounding trees. The men 
_ addreſs their worſhip to that which repre- 
ſents a man, and the women the figure of 
the woman. In ſeveral. places are trees 
which are held facred amongſt theſe people, 
wherein every one that paſſes by muſt ſhoot 
an arrow. In each of their huts is a houſhold 
idol fixed in _ chamber, and ann a 
little" puppet. 


Ty In 8 aer abe to £948 family, 
every father of it ſacrifices to the tutelar idol 
of his houſe. birds, fiſh, and the ſkins of 
ſmall game; but the principal worſhip they 
pay them is to ſmear them over with blood 
and fat. In affairs of the greateſt importance 
the toteba informs himſelf of the cauſe of the 
wrath of the gods, aſking them at the ſame 
time what are the ſacrifices: by which they 
with to be appeaſed; of all which they are 
made acquainted by means of their magical 
drum, called pengre. Public facrifices are 
performed in the foreſts, and addreſſed to 
the idols. The victims and other offerings 
confift of rein-deer, large game, - water- 


ol and furs. The people range them- 
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ſelves in a circle round the idol, incloſitis the 
N and che toteba or ſacrificer, who 
1 the offering! ih the gods, and re- 
erpr ff ive. of the petitions of 


ac, e the e con- 
LY 8 9 1270 {erces/ the Vets Wich an arrow, 

x | {ruſh in to complete his death by 
Fond pointed ſticks. Being 
* ei ragged by the tail three 
-U - "whoſe mouth they 
he! ede the heart. Thefleſh 
Aid eaten With all the rejoicing 
- | Afterwards the ſkins, the 

1 blls, and” ths inteſtines of all the victims 
4 ale a Lapel the 13 of the neighbou! r 
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ol $ in his hand 
th Ay which is pierced 
| fre the 60 of it is rubbed 
85 over the idol of the houſe, after which 
they dreſs the fleſh and eat it. If after this 
ceremony the idol does not reſtore the fick 
ER perſon, 
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| perſon, they abuſe him, and call him 5 all 
kind of bad names, throw him down upon 
the ground, and aten even "proceed | to 
ä WET ER 


| The Odiaks Biliore 1 bean enjoy after 
death a happineſs at leaſt equal to that which 
they expect for themſelves. Whenever they 
kill one of theſe animals they ſing ſongs over 
him, in which they aſk his pardon, and 
hang up his ſkin, to which they ſhew many 
civilities, and pay many fine compliments, to 
induce him not to take vengeance on them! in 
the abode of ſpirits. N 


Such among them as enjoy a diſtinguiſned 
reputation they look upon as demi - gods or 
ſaints; repreſent them by little puppets, place 
them beſide their idols, and pay them equal 
honours; they give them to eat, and ſmear 
them over in like manner with greaſe and 
blood. Many widows make the ſame ſort of 
repreſentations. of their huſbands, to keep 
alive the remembrance- of them, feed them 
at their meals, and take them to bed * 


them every night. ö | 
| S.- | 7 | The 
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The greateſt Wn of the Chriſtian Oſtiaks 
ſettled about and: above Narim are born 
of baptized parents, and have churches : 

but they are perfectly ignorant, ſuperſtitious, 
and full of Pagan opinions; to inſtance in 
one particular, they ſcarcely ever go to the 
chace without taking with them a Lous, and 

many of them always wear an idol in one of 
their boots. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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